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STUDY OF HARBOR CONDITIONS IN LOS ANGELES AND 
LONG BEACH 





MONDAY, JULY 16, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHant MarInE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 229, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward A. Garmatz, presiding. 

Mr. Garmatz. The committee will come to order. 

Due to some official business that Chairman Bonner has been at- 
tending to over the weekend, he says he may not be here in time to 
take charge of the meeting and asked me in turn to act as chairman 
this morning for the hearings that will be somewhat of a continuation 
of the hearing that we held last October in Los Angeles, Calif. 

There was a special subcommittee appointed at that time to go into 
the practices that were existing in the various ports on the west coast. 
There were various hearings held out there by the special subcommit- 
tee and I understand there was a time element involved in the hear- 
ings and the groups of the west coast of labor and management would 
bring back some sort of report as to the conditions and the changes 
that have taken place since the original hearings were first held on 
the west coast. 

At this time I would like to read a letter that was sent to Mr. J. Paul 
St. Sure, who is president of the Pacific Maritime Association, 16 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

I might say at the close of the letter to Mr. St. Sure the chairman 
states that he is writing an identical letter to Mr. Harry Bridges, 
president of the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, so both of the witnesses here received the same type of letter 
that I shall read for the record at this time. 


DEAR Mr. St. Sure: Reference is made to the study of harbor conditions in 
Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors conducted by a subcommittee of the Com- 
ee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in Los Angeles on October 19, 20, and 21 
of 1955. 

At the conclusion of those hearings, and after the subcommittee heard many 
witnesses from all segments of longshore labor, shipping management and 
industry generally, I emphasized that I would leave the matter open for a rea- 
sonable period of time so that all concerned might have an opportunity to re- 
examine and correct where necessary undesirable practices that are existing in 
the ports. I stated that the committee would desire to hear a further report 
from you sometime during the first half of this year. My recollection is that you 
eoncurred and that such a procedure would be desirable. 

It has now been slightly over 6 months since our Los Angeles visit and the 
hearings, and to date I have heard favorable comments from various sources 
in both labor and management regarding efforts to improve bad practices, and 
in some cases recitals of substantial improvement. It occurs to me, however, 
that the time is now ripe for having a fuller report from the principal parties 
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concerned. Therefore, I would appreciate hearing from you as promptly as 
possible as to the time that would be most convenient for you to present to the 
committee a report on progress made to date in improving the port conditions 
and labor-management relations in the Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors. 

I am writing an identical letter to Mr. Harry Bridges, president of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 

Sincerely, 
Hersert C. BoNNER, Chairman. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Paul St. Sure, president 

of the Pacific Maritime Association. 


STATEMENT OF J. PAUL ST. SURE, PRESIDENT, PACIFIC MARITIME 
ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Garmatz. Do you have anyone with you, Mr. St. Sure? 

Mr. St. Sure. No. 

[ have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, but I do have various 
data that I should like to present to the committee. 

Mr. Garmatz. Anything that you have that you may want to put 
into the record, any figures or reports, which you do not care to read 
off, we will insert in the record. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I have copies of some of this material. 

Mr. Garmatz. You may proceed. 

Mr. St. Sure. My name is Paul St. Sure. I am president of the 
Pacific Maritime Association. And, as I have testified previously 
before this committee, that association represents, for the purpose 
of negotiating collective-bargaining agreements with the various 
unions with which we have relationships, the stevedoring and steam- 
ship interests on the Pacific coast. 

At the hearings last October in Los Angeles, a number of subjects 
were discussed, and among the items of inquiry was the problem of 
gang shortages in that port during the period shortly before the visit 
of the committee to that city. 

I would like, if I may, to bring the record up to date in connection 
with the gang-shortage situation. 

In the fall of last year it was indicated that the particular period of 
shortage which had occurred in June or July previously was aggra- 
vated by a number of factors. One was the existence of a strike by 
the teamsters in the area, and another was the coincidence of the vaca- 
tion season for longshoremen at a time when we had first extended 
vacations to a period of 3 weeks for men with longer service, and also 
the seasonal movement of citrus which was particularly heavy at that 
time. 

It was reported then that a number of steps had been taken to try 
to alleviate the shortage. Some difficulties had been encountered by 
reason of technical problems under Taft-Hartley in connection with 
the registration of additional men, and other delays occurred, with 
the result that the shortage broke or disappeared just about the time 
that corrective measures might have come into play. 

At the hearings last October all parties agreed that efforts should 
be made and continued to prevent the shortage situation developing 
again in 1956 or in the years in the future. And you may recall, at 
least the members of the committee who were present in Los Angeles 
will, and the record will show that a chart was prepared which showed 
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the periods of shortage and idleness up to the time of the October 
hearings. 

We now have prepared a similar chart which covers the period 
from October 1, 1955, through June 30, 1956, which shows the picture 
during the months up to April of 19 56 to be a period where there was 
greater idleness than there was any ow of manpower or gangs 
to perform the work required in the port. But again in the early 
summer or late spring of this year, we got into a period where some 
shortages occurred. ‘They were not as drastic as the ones which con- 
cerned this committee and the industry last year. But again certain 
unusual factors contributed to the shortage of men or manpower to 
take care of the tonnage to be handled. 

I think the most significant unusual factor was the failure of the 
citrus crop in certain portions of Europe which resulted in a large 
number of cargoes being shipped from California that normally 
would not have moved from that area. The other regular factors, 
such as the vacation period, likewise were present and it was necessary 
for us to undertake again some corrective measures to prevent the 
shortage continuing and doing serious injury to the operation of the 
port. 

I think it is proper to say that the local union and the international 
union did cooperate with the maritime association and the local ship- 
ping interests in endeavoring to find correc tive measures. 

As of June of last year there were 3,041 so-called class A registered 
men in the Los Angeles Port area. Since that time there has been a 
net gain of 240 registered men, with the result that there are as of 
now "3,281 registered longshoremen as class A men in the port of Los 
Angeles. T his again, in “the number of regularly registered men, was 
the direct result of a negotiated agreement between the employers and 
the local union to promote or to upgrade a considerable number of 
so-called class B registered men, and this was accomplished during 
the period of the past year. 

In addition to that, attempts were made, and are still being made, 
to replenish the so-called class B registration. And during the same 
period, from June of 1955 until the ist of July of the present year, 
there has been a net gain of 59 so-called class B registered men. 

The total in active service of the class B registrants is 193 as com- 
pared to 134 at the June period a year ago. The significance of the 
gain of 59 is that actually the original number of 134 were ungraded 
or more than that number were classified as class A men. That total 
number has been replaced and additional men have been added. 

With regard to actual regular gangs, there has been a net gain of 
six regular gangs in the port since July of 1955. This total is made 
up of 1 regular day gang and 5 night gangs, and although we have not 
yet been able to bring the total number of regular gangs up to our 
desired figure of 85, there are now 78 day gangs in the port of Los 
Angeles and 35 night ¢ gangs actually organized in that port. 

In addition to this basic improvement in the work force available, 
unusual or emergency measures were taken by agreement between the 
management and the union during the period of acute shortage. In 
particular, some 11 gangs were traveled from nearby Port Hueneme, 
the association paying the travel costs for these gangs, so that the 
overall cost was shared by the “rs interests in the port. The 
local union of Hueneme cooperated by making up gangs beyond the 
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regular gang strength of that port. Indeed, as I recall it, some 11 
gangs were traveled into the Los Angeles area and remained there 
until that shortage ended. 

Other efforts were made by the local union to build additional gangs 
in the local port area where necessary key and skilled men were avail- 
able, and, as I say, although we did suffer some delay in the period 
that the chart indicates, as of now, at least, the shortage apparently 
is ended and indeed we got over the holiday period of the week of 
July 4 without a serious shortage, although we anticipated that the 
calendar situation with the holidays intervening following a weekend 
could lead to an even more serious shortage. 

The attached sheets to the chart are similar to those which were 
attached to the original chart that was offered for the same purpose, 
that is, the showing of daily operational records at the time of the 
October hearing. 

Unless there is some further question in connection with the exhibit, 
I will leave the subject of gang shortages. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 


Daily operational record, longshore ship gangs, Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor 
area, October 1955—June 1956 
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Daily operational record, longshore ship gangs, Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor 


Month 


November 1955—Continued 
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area, October 1955—June 1956—Continued 
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Daily operational record, longshore ship gangs, Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor 
area, October 1955—June 1956—Continued 
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Daily operational record, longshore ship gangs, Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor 


area, October 1955—June 1956—Continued 
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6 short at 1 p. m. 
16] short due to late start. 
16 1 short at 1 p.m. 


 ] gang reported incomplete; discharged. 
#8 Equivalent of 11 ship gangs made available by bringing 108 men from Port Hueneme. 
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Daily operational record, longshore ship gangs, Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor 
area, October 1955—June 1956—Continued 


Day gangs Night gangs 
Month (etree ————— ——_ — 


Working; Short Idle Working Short Idle 


June 1956: 
l 


3 
' 





4 short at 1 p.m. 


Mr. Sr. Sure. I think it should be indicated that here again the 
picture up and down the coast has not been abnormal this year, in 
that there have been occasional shortages in other ports than the port 
of Los Angeles. The very nature of the movement of ships on the 
Pacific coast leads almost of necessity to a shortage situation traveling 
up the coast. If one occurs in Los Angeles, we usually feel it shortly 
thereafter in San Francisco. And this was true in connection with 
the particular shortage shown on this chart. 

I mentioned the large movement of citrus out of that port. There 
was likewise a heavy movement of cotton, which is seasonal at this 
particular period of the year in Los Angeles. This, in turn, led to 
the fact that an unusually large number of ships had called at the 
port during this period, and as they worked their way out of Los 
Angeles they worked their way into San Francisco, and we had a 
shortage temporarily in San Francisco by reason of this unusually 
heavy movement of ships. 

I think we had within the period of less than a week some 51 arrivals 
over and above what would be considered a normal number of arrivals 
in the port of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Minter. Of what particular period are you now talking? What 
dates ? 

Mr. GarMatz. It is on the top of the chart there. 

Mr. St. Sure. The period shown here in May and April at the bot- 


tom of the chart, Mr. Miller, and some period of shortage in the 
month of June. 
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The lines on the high side of the horizontal line indicate periods of 
shortage, and the lines on the low side indicate periods when gangs 
are idle when there is not enough work to keep the gangs busy. 

You will note, particularly, that during the month of May we ran 
into a period of shortage which extended over the better part of that 
month. The same was true in April. 

Mr. Garmatz. Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes. Those are not projected on this chart. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. They are projected at the bottom third of the chart, 
sir. 
Mr. Mitier. That shows February 1956 and January. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. It may be confusing. The caption indicating the 
month is at the bottom of the section, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I see. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. The topic concerning which the committee, I assume, 
is most interested is that with regard to productivity in the ports. 

Mr. Totterson. Before you get on the subject of productivity, while 
you are still on the gangs, is the longshore work and the movement of 
cargoes of such a nature that you never can have a perfect number of 
gangs available for year-round employment for the longshoremen ¢ 

Mr. Sr. Sure. That is correct, sir. The theory on which employ- 
ment is provided on the west coast is that of decasualization of long- 
shore work. This has been in effect since the presidential longshore 
board hearings following the 1934 strike, at which time it was recom- 
mended that joint hiring halls be established, in connection with 
which there would be registered in each port the number of men that 
expect to take care of the normal operation. And this has been the 
practice ever since that time in west-coast ports. That is, the number 
of men available is presumed to be the number that will take care of 
the level of shipping without trying to meet the actual peaks and 
valleys. And there are peaks and valleys that occur. 

Ordinarily you have a picture, as this chart would show, with some 
days of slight idleness, some days of slight shortage. This works it- 
self out by allocation of gangs to the ships that are in port until they 
are able to complete their cargo loading or unloading. 

The difficulties we run into are when there are abnormal movements 
of cargo or an abnormally large number of arrivals of ships. So far 
as the abnormal movements of cargo are concerned, some of these 
cannot be anticipated, and, as in your area, a pool of seasonal people 
are available out of the fishing industry in Alaska, who in turn are 
able to fill in with the peaks of movement of grain or lumber or some- 
thing else which occur in the Northwest. We have not been able to 
work out that type of pool, residual pool, as effectively in southern 
California as we have in the Northwest, and it is toward this end that 
we are still making efforts to provide a subsidiary list of people with- 
out wrecking the so-called decasualization of longshore workers. 

One of the things that makes it doubly difficult to meet the peaks, 
or provide for the valleys, is that whereas you can allocate manpower 
to ships that are in port, we have found no method of being able to 
allocate the arrival of ships. Even though we might be able to secure 
some type of allocation or scheduling of shipping, so far as Pacific 
coast ships are concerned, we do have come into our ports foreign 
ships, as well as ships from the east coast of this country, and we have 
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no way of knowing until the day or two before whether there will be 
20 arrivals or 10 arrivals or 5 arrivals. 

If we could allocate the arrival of ships the way an airline sched- 
ules its flights or a railroad schedules its trains, we probably would 
not have these periods of shortage and of idleness. Tt has not been 
possible so far to find any method to accomplish this so far as shipping 
is concerned. 

Mr. Totterson. About the best you can do is to make the peaks less 
high and the valleys less deep. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. That is the objective; that probably is the best we 
can see. 

Mr. Totxierson. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. This, of course, is distinguished completely from the 
type of operations which have existed on the east coast where, as I 
recall the figures in the port of New York some year or two ago, there 
were 32,000 longshoremen, at least who had claimed to have worked or 
to be available to work on the docks of New York, but some 18,000 
jobs, only, available. 

You have the reverse situation, of a great pool of manpower with 
jobs available for perhaps only something more than half of the num- 
ber of men who claim to be longshoremen. This leads to different 
kinds of abuses, as the crime commission in New York pointed out. 

Now, I think it is only proper to say that we have no quarrel on the 
west coast with the type of dispatch and decasualization of longshore 
labor that has been in operation there for many years. We think it is 
a desirable thing, both economically and socially, for the men as well 
as for ourselves. 

We do have problems where at times we wish that we could have 
more men available, but there is always the concern that, from the 
standpoint of the work force and the men themselves, that after a 
— of gang shortages you come to a period of severe idleness. 

“his doesn’t seem to work fairly either. We are never quite in agree- 
ment as to whether we have enough men, but we do continue to work 
close and we hope to get more men where we can demonstrate the 
need for them. It is largely a matter of demonstrating the need, a 

_continued-use need. 
‘ Mr. Garmatz. Do you want to go to your next subject, Mr. St. 
ure ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. On the matter of productivity, I would like to go into 
the details of what has occurred. But to start, perhaps at the opposite 
end of the picture, there has been some improvement in the operations 
in the ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach, from the standpoint of 
productivity, since the subcommittee met there last October. 

As I have said before, we have no overall measure of productivity in 
connection with the handling of tonnage on the Pacific coast. 

There were a number of reasons why we have not been able to develop 
figures of this kind. It is true, however, that each stevedoring com- 
pany has figures of its own, as a matter of necessity, in the operation 
of their business, by which they can gage whether they are getting 
more or less efficiency in the handling of a particular commodity. 

If we take the period of July to October of 1955, that is, the period 
before the subcommittee of this committee met in Los Angeles, as 
normal—which we do not concede it to be; it was normal for that 
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port but certainly not ideal—the records of various stevedoring com- 
panies in the port of Los Angles show as follows: That during the 
period of November to February, that is, November 1955 through Feb- 
ruary of 1956, company A experienced a 7.7 percent increase in ton- 
nage in connection with the handling of general cargo. This excludes 
bulk cargo and newsprint and relates to general cargo only. 

Company B experienced an increase over the same period, or in com- 
parison with the earlier period, of 6.7 percent. 

Company C experienced an increase of 8 percent. 

Company D experienced an increase of 8 percent. 

Company E experienced an increase of 6.47 percent. 

Company F experienced an increase of 7.4 percent. 

Company G experiencel an increase for November and December of 
9.89 percent, but this fell off in the period through January and Feb- 
ruary and March to an increase of 2.83 percent. 

Company H experienced an increase of 12.8 percent during the 
period from November through February. 

And company I experienced an increase of 4 percent. 

Following February, for reasons we can only guess at, which I would 
like to comment on subsequently, these figures declined, and although 
some of the companies were able to hold substantially the same in- 
crease others dropped off and, indeed, went below the period from 
July to October of 1955. 

On the same comparison, company A for the period from March 
to June maintained an increase over the October 1955 period of 6.4 
percent. It dropped back something over 1 percent over the previous 
period from November to February. 

Company B, in the period from March to June, dropped off to 
2 percent less than the tonnage they had been handling, or the efficiency 
they had been enjoying in the period prior to October of 1955. 

ompany C dropped back to about par, about to where they were 
in October of 1955. That is, the intervening gain of 8 percent dis- 
appeared. 

ompany D lost half of the 8-percent gain it had made during the 
previous period from November to February and showed a 4-percent 
gain by June. 

Company E was able to maintain its apparent gain in productivity, 
and the figure from March to June was even slightly higher, about 
1 percent higher, than it had been in the period from November to 
February. 

Company F dropped off slightly in the period from March to June 
about 1 percent. 

Company G, which had shown a decline beginning January, Febru- 
ary, and March, actually dropped back to a figure lower than the 
October figure of 1955, when they arrived at the period from March 
to June of 1956. 

Company H, which had made the highest indicated record of im- 
provement, shows some 4 percent of that improvement, one-third of 
the improvement, or 4 percent of the total during the period from 
March to June. 

_ And company I, in turn, dropped back practically all of the gain 
it had experienced in the November to February period when it got 
into the period from March to June of 1956. ‘ . 
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I mentioned that paper movement, newsprint, was excluded from 
these figures. Figures in connection with the handling of newsprint 
indicate that there was a substantial gain in the period of November 
through February over the earlier period of October of 1955. The 
gain amounted to some 16 percent. However, a portion of this was 
lost during the period from March to June of 1956. 

These figures covered both day and night operations. We were 
unable to get any segregation of the operations on a day or night basis. 
What we are told orally is that the major portion of the gains that 
were achieved came during the daytime shifts. The night production 
and night work continues to be, we feel, not much improved. 

This indicates, obviously, that something happened rather promptly 
after the committee hearings in Los Angeles in 1955, October. And 
this is true. 4 

Immediately after the committee was there and testimony was 
taken in connection with various bad practices and abuses, a series of 
meetings was arranged as between representatives of the Pacific Mari- 
time Association and the local officials of the ILWU, local 13. Par- 
ticularly these meetings were arranged as between Mr. James P. 
Cribbin, who is vice president of the Pacific Maritime Association 
in charge of longshore operations, and Mr. George Love, who was the 
witness before the Bonner committee representing local 13 as its then 
president. 

The committee met in Los Angeles October 19, 20, and 21. We en- 
deavored to arrange meetings immediately following that. There 
was some delay in connection with the initial meetings because the 
union advised us that it desired to discuss the happenings of the hear- 
ings with the other officials and membership of the union before meet- 
ing with any employer representatives. The first meeting was ar- 
ranged and took place on October 31, and on that day Mr. Cribbin met 
with Mr. Love and Mr. George Kuvakas, who was business agent for 
local 13, to talk about a so-called conformance program. Conformance 
is an expression that is used on the Pacific coast in connection with 
various efforts that have been made to secure contract observance. We 
refer to these efforts as a program for performance and conformance, 
meaning performance of and conformance with the existing contract. 

At that meeting with Mr. Cribbin, the local officials advised Mr. 
Cribbin that they had formulated a conformance program of their 
own, that is, that the local union was going to take on itself responsi- 
bility for correcting certain malpractices. And particular reference 
was made to the so-called 4-on and 4-off practice. 

I might explain parenthetically, although the record has described 
it before, that 4 on and 4 off is a general reference to the practice 
which does not exist alone in the port of Los Angeles. It exists in 
cther ports up and down the coast, and today is giving us consider- 
able trouble in San Francisco. It is a practice whereby certain of 
the men employed to work in a gang are at work and others are on 
the payroll but are not at work, 4 on and 4 off referring specifically 
to the 8 men who would normally be assigned to work in the hold of a 
ship, 4 at work and 4 who do not work but all 8 are paid. 

They also indicated that they would endeavor to bring about some 
correction in connection with early quits or late starts. And they 
informed Mr. Cribbin that the union was calling a stop-work meet- 
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ing for November 1 for the purpose of asking the local union to ratify 
a2 program which would lead to correction of these particular mal- 
practices. 

On the 1st of November, a stop-work meeting was held. And Mr. 
L. B. Thomas, who is one of the coast committeemen for ILWU, 
attended that meeting . 

The proposed program presented by Mr. Love and Mr. Thomas was 
‘atified by the local union and the committee adopted, or the union 
adopted, a program of naming gang stewards to operate on the job 
in connection with each gang. We were advised, so far as PMA is 
concerned, that these gang stewards should be allowed to operate and 
we should cooperate with them, that they would take a measure of 
direct responsibility for seeing to it that the various gangs did not 
continue to follow the malpractices that we were objecting to. 

They likewise told us that these stewards would be alert to avoid dis- 
putes and to handle such disputes as might arise without necessary 
resort to the grievance procedure. 

In connection with this program, the local union requested that 
PMA make no particular effort on the employer’s part to attempt any 
new program, to change existing conditions or working rules, or any 
of the port practices which were under discussion until such time as 
the union officials had an effort to try out their own program of cor- 
rection. 

Mr. Cribbin staved in the Los Angeles area—his headquarters are 
in San Francisco normally—during the period from October 31 to 
November 19, and then again from November 27 to December 17, and 
again from January 13 to February 2 of 1956, and during all of this 
time he was meeting with the employer groups in the area and with 
the ILWU local officials in trying to implement a program to bring 
about a correction of conditions. 

In addition to Mr. Love and Mr. Kuvakas, Mr. Cribbin was able to 
work very closely with Mr. Ernie Bowen, who was president of the 
foremen’s ILWU local. And these three union officials, particularly 
Mr. Love, Mr. Kuvakas, and Mr. Bowen spent a great amount of time 
in attempting to implement the union’s program for correction of 
local practices. 

Among the things that were under discussion were the so-called 
port working rules, which were mentioned during the previous hear- 
ings, or the hearing in Los Angeles last October, particularly. 

In each port on the Pacific coast, in addition to the negotiated basic 
contract, there are certain so-called port working rules which are 
negotiated locally. And these, by agreement, are required to be re- 
duced to writing as a result of mutual understanding. These port 
working rules, together with the basic contract, constitute the total 
agreement as between the union and the employers. This, at least, is 
the theory. 

At the port of Los Angeles the working rules were originally nego- 
tiated, as they were in other ports, in 1949. They are some 38 in 
number. However, about 17 of these rules were never reduced to final 
agreement and have been a continued source of disagreement and 
dispute. 

In addition to these 17 disputed port rules, there are some, we say, 
48 so-called hip-pocket rules which are the result of unilateral action 

84394—56——3 
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on the part of the union, in some instances resisted by the employers 
and in most instances accepted by the employers under pressure. 

I think Mr. Love mentioned this type of operation over the years 
in the port of Los Angeles. 

In any event, there are some 48 of these items which the employer 
group developed which we felt should be discussed, and some effort 
made to either bring about elimination of them or an acceptance of 
them as a part of the port working practices. 

The local officials of the union were rather reluctant to discuss these 

rules or malpractices, the so-called hip-pocket rules, indicating that 
they were primarily concerned at the moment with trying to correct 
the obvious malpractices of 4 on and 4 off and late starts and early 
quits. 
Shall I say the more obvious malpractices. There may be some 
disagreement between the union and ourselves as to the distinction as 
between the so-called contract violations and the hip-pocket rules that 
I have mentioned. 

In any event, finally in January of 1956 Mr. Cribbin, together with 
members of the PMA staff in Los Angeles, held meetings with Mr. 
Love and Mr. Kuvakas and Mr. Petrov, who was night business agent 
for the union, for the purpose of trying to clear up disagreement un- 
der the working rules and to clarify the position of the union with 


regard to these so-called hip-pocket rules, 48 in number. 

For the information of the committee, it might be well for me to 
offer for the record a summary listing of these so-called 48 hip-pocket 
rules that we complain about. I don’t have sufficient copies for all, 
but there are a few here and I would like to offer the reporter a list 
of the so-called 48 hip-pocket rules which the employers claim now 


are, or recently have existed, in the Los Angeles-Long Beach area 
above and beyond the written contracts or the written and agreed to 
port working rules and practices. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


The following is a listing of 48 so-called hip-pocket rules and/or malpractices 
now or recently in existence in Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor, over and above 
the provisions of the Pacific coast longshore agreement and port working rules: 

1. Refusal to turn to and uncover W/D when T/D is uncovered, unless paid 
in lieu time or unless T/D is recovered either by crew or longshoremen, regard- 
less of how T/D was left uncovered. 

2. Demand that heavy-lift gear be rigged by longshoremen, regardless of status 
quo or past company practice. 

3. Refusal of ship and/or dock gangs to take comeback after 3 p. m. and prior 
to 6 p. m., except under a limited number of circumstances. 

4. Continuous demands for a full shift for extra men ordered within the 
regular dispatching period for late starts. Insistence on such men being kept 
for full shift, regardless of when they finish their work. Enforced assignment 
of certain extra men to a gang, destroying any flexibility in their use. 

5. Demand for two extra holdmen on small lots of newsprint, lumber, dun- 
nage, and overstow. Payment of full shift is usually demanded for these men. 

6. Carpenters refuse to work alone—must have a partner or other men in 
Vicinity. Demand for deckmen when carpenters or lashers are working on 
deck. 

7. Demand for un-hipilers on car work. 

8. Palletizers or carloaders working at a predetermined rate, such as 2 cars 
borax, 3 car cottonseed meal or baled cotton. 

9. During periods of shortage, casual unskilled men are permited to take 
comebacks at discretion of dispatcher, but casual skilled men must be replaced. 


This results in unnecessary and costly standby while skilled replacements are 
dispatched. 
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10. Dockmen refuse to start handling cargo until entire lot or truckload is 
on skin of dock. This applies to both palletizing and direct movement. 

11. Demand for two swampers per area working cargo on dock, regardless 
of cargo type or necessity. 

12. Refusal of carloaders or dockmen to work both ends of a car, particularly 
when mixed lots are encountered. This results in demand for two extra men. 

13. (a) Resistance to reduction in force, particularly on palletizing, during 
a shift, even final shift. 

(b) Similarly, refusal to permit ordering back of palletizers when more than 
6 hours have been worked and no cargo is immediately available. 

14. Refusal of depalletizing gangs to split for blocking steel, pipe, hiline, ete. 

15. Abuse of safety clause to enforce penalty demands, together with frivolous 
and unwarranted demands for penalty. Refusal to accept or use protective 
equipment in many instances, demanding penalty instead. 

16. Refusal to work penalty time past 5 a. m. on Sundays and holidays. 

17. Refusal to handle packaged lumber to Ross carrier blocks at a commercial 
dock. Demand for unnecessary dockman and lift jits. 

18. Refusal to land heavy lifts direct to truck or vice versa. 

19. Demand for jitney to be assigned to each ship gang. 

20. Refusal to employ swinging or travelling board, or three 4-wheelers in 
hold, or to work 3 boards when room exists. Demand is made for dollies 
where 4-wheelers can be used, requiring excess time to get and lay plates. 

21. Refusal to rig hatch tents after rain starts. 

22. Dock gang must be kept to end of shift on change of operation. 

23. Teamsters cannot stack loads on dock, even when this creates space problem 
and no longshore work is lost. 

24. Discharge of cargo from one ship gang cannot be handled to dock and car 
simultaneously without extra dockmen. 

25. Shifting or sorting cargo on dock requires 4 men and lift, or 6 men using 
4-wheelers, regardless of amount of work. 

26. Refusal to handle fish into cars with more than two dockmen in car. 

27. Refusal of dock gang to handle cargo from their hatch when it is handled 
by another gear due to gear breakdown. 

28. Refusal of two gangs to work in one end of hatch. Hatch dividing line 
enforced by use of safety, usually not justified. ; 

29. Demand for immediate replacement of missing, cracked, or poor-fitting 
hatch boards when uncovering, instead of permitting company to secure replace- 
ments prior to covering up. Also practice of wedging boards to create small gap, 
then demanding gap be filled. 

30. Demand that longshoremen handle special ship’s fittings, having no con- 
nection with cargo work, such as special wood deck on “dyk’” boats, tank top 
covers, tank flooring, special reefer plugs, etc. 

31. Demand for 8 holdmen on frozen discharge from 2 boxes, creating a 
situation where 4 men are standing by, instead of 2. 

32. Refusal to consider P. C. M. S. C. rule 102 on many hatch clearance disputes. 

33. Refusal to permit carloading of two short rolls of paper at a time using 
squeeze lifts. Arbitrary limit of size of rolls handled 2 at a time to 36 inches. 

34. Refusal to stack pontoons, hatches, and strongbacks on deck. 

35. Demand for additional men when handling loads of lumber to a pile, 
when only men for blocking are required. 

36. Demand for right to do all subsorting when all manifested sorting is 
completed. 

37. Refusal of frontmen to handle loads in any way. All they will do is land 
load, unsling, or sling up. 

38. Demand for extra signalmen on hiline, even when other longshoremen are 
available. 

39. Refusal of unassigned palletizers to do certain other dockwork. 

40. Refusal of palletizers to handle empty boards from stack. Lift must spot 
board before loading starts. 

41. Release of palletizers on Friday often results in no men being dispatched 
back on Monday, even when dockmen are available. 

42. Demand for 8 a. m. start on stragglers. 

43. Demand for strapping on all shipper’s package loads. 

44. Unilateral interference with normal dispatch procedure to enforce demands, 
instead of referring disputes to grievance machinery. 


45. Refusal of men and/or gangs to eat a second meal and return when so 
ordered. 
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46. Refusal to handle more than two pontoons per pipe truck. 

47. Pumping operation to or from truck requires an unneeded jitney. 

48. Arbitrary operational decisions by men—demand for plates, dunnage, etc., 
when not needed or prior to time necessary. 


Mr. Garmatz. Do you have which ones they have agreed to work 
along with? Yousay 17 outofthe48. Did you say that before? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. The 17 are part of another group. These are in addi- 
tion to the 17 which are m dispute. The 17 which are in dispute as 
working rules are 17 of a total of 38 which are written up. But the 
interpretation of 17 of those written rules is in dispute and has been 
for years. Noclarification has been arrived at. 

These 48 items are over and above the disputed 17. These, the em- 
ployers claim, are the result of unilateral practice on the part of the 
union in making claims for payment or for other benefits above and 
beyond the provisions of the contract or the written working rules. 

Mr. Garmatz. Nothing has been done about these requirements? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I will diseuss that further. We have talked about 
them and some progress has been made. 

During the January period I have mentioned, the 17 rules which re- 
quired cl: arification were discussed, and it was agreed that efforts should 
be made to find a definite understanding, or reach a complete under- 
standing, with regard to the 17 disputed working rules which were in 
written form. And the union’s position, at least the officers with whom 
we talked at that time, was that 8 of these so-called disputed 17 would 
have to be referred to a joint rules committee to be named because they, 
the officials of the union, could not reach a final determination. They 
had no authority to act upon these disputed items. 

With regard to the 48 so-called hip-pocket rules which I have listed, 
there were discussions during which the union officials indicated their 
position with regard to each of these rules. 

As to some of 1 them, it was agreed that some of these practices could 
be corrected or should be corrected. With others, the position was 
taken that no correction could be expected. With others there was 
simply disagreement as to whether there was such a practice or whether 
anything should or could be done about it. 

‘And at about this time, while these discussions were proceeding, there 
occurred a change in the cast of the play which rather brought about a 
delay in further progress in connection with the program that I have 
been discussing, the union program in particular. 

In January 1956, Mr. George Love announced that he was not going 
to seek reelection for the office of president of the local. Mr. Kuva- 
kas, the business agent with whom the discussions had been proceeding 
along with Mr. Love, under the union laws could not run for reelection 
because he had already served two terms, and their bylaws or other 
laws do not permit a man having served two terms to run for reelection, 
as we understand it. The result was that the men who had been most 
active in connection with the so-called conformance program were 
rather shortly replaced by other elected officials who had not been par- 
ties to the discussions and who had not participated in the direct work 
on the docks which Mr. Love and Mr. Kuvakas had been performing. 

My understanding is that during the earlier months of this program 

following the committee's hearings in October, that Mr. Love and 
Mr. Kuvakas actually visited every job on a practically daily basis 
in an effort to implement the program which had been discussed. 
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Without attempting to suggest that the new officials of the local 
union had no sympathy for the program which was under way—be- 

sause this is something beyond my knowledge—the fact of the cir- 
cumstance of the change in officials did result, we feel, in a very real 
letdown in the oper ation of the program and the progress that was 
being made in connection with bringing about correction. 

It was for that reason that the figures. which I gave you earlier in 
connection with improved productivity were broken as they were in 
the periods from November through February and the period from 
March through June, because we do feel that there was a significant 
change or loss of ground in connection with the improv ement as to 
practice correction in the Los Angeles Harbor as of this time. 

In any event, the new officials were installed in office in the local 
during the first week of April. In the interval between February, 
that is, during the month of March, between February and installa- 
tion of the new officers, we reviewed the entire program and progress 
with the board of directors of PMA, and Mr. Cribbin reported par- 
ticularly the discusisons that had been had in connection with the 
working rules and the hip-pocket rules. 

The directors of PMA suggested that the only appropriate sug- 
gestion and the only appropriate thing we could do would be to again 
review the situation with the new officials in an effort to determine 
whether or not their views were the same, where the same program 
could be carried forward under the new officers. 

The result was that Mr. Cribbin returned to Los Angeles and on 
the 12th of April he, with members of the local PMA staff, met with 
the newly elected officials of local 13 for the purpose of getting their 
position in connection with these 48 so-called hip- pocket rules as 
compared with the position taken by the previous union officials. 
The new officials indicated to Mr. Cribbin or to the PMA staff that 
as to some 33 of the hip-pocket rules, their position was the same as 
that which had been taken by the previous union officials, but as to 
the remaining 15, they requested that they be given further time to 
consider any “reply and indicated that they would meet with their 
own executive board and that they would like to discuss the matter 
with the union board in order to give PMA an answer on the following 
day. 

On the following day PMA was advised that time would not permit 
a discussion, or had not permitted a discussion, of the executive board 
of the union. Consequently, any reply would have to be delayed per- 
haps until the following week. 

Mr. Cribbin returned to San Francisco and we continued through 
the area manager of PMA to secure a reply from the local officials as 
to the remaining points of these some 15 or more which they were 
giving further consideration to. And the only reply that we did 
receive was a letter which came from Mr. McDonald, who was the 
president of local 13, dated April 25, but received in our office on the 
8th of May. 

I have some copies of that letter available which I would like to 
present. I do not think there are enough, perhaps, to go around, but 
I should like, with your permission, to hand one to the reporter and 
have it incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Garmatrz. With no objection, it will be incorporated at this 
point. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, 
Wilmington, Calif., April 25, 1956. 
J. P. CRIBBIN, 
Vice President, Pacific Maritime Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Str: This letter is in response to the 48 points of dispute the Pacific 
Maritime Association raised with the past as well as the present officials of 
ILWU, local 13. 

The present officials agree that it is their intent and desire to have harmonious 
working relationship with the employers. That there will be honest and sincere 
conformance to the basic longshore agreement and the local port working rules 
adopted by the respective parties after the termination of the 1948 disagreement. 

After looking over the points in dispute and reviewing the actions of past 
labor relations between the employer and the union, it is clearly evident that 
discussion or even satisfactory agreement of these issues will not solve the 
employer-union problems. 

It is neither the intent nor the desire of the present officials to engage in name 
calling, undue, or unfair criticisms on past procedure. However, we find the 
present procedure of interlabor relations inadequate to resolve the mutual differ- 
ences of the respective parties. Further we are offering this criticism of pro- 
cedure with sincere intent to resolve. We have suggestions to offer to improve 
the mutual labor relations procedure. At the same time we acknowledge that no 
matter what suitable plan (flawless in every respect) could resolve the issues, 
if any 1 of the 2 parties is not willing and determined to resolve the issues. 

By your own admission of these 48 items of dispute the PMA is expecting 
the present union officials to resolve the issues of 7 long years of inadequate 
labor relationship of the respective parties. 

In part these differences were made possible by the insistence of the employers 
to conduct operational procedures that came into conflict of the existing rules 
prior to satisfactory settlement of the issues involved. 

In all fairness we have listened to your complaints and have investigated into 
the nature and the problems of these issues. 

Our answer to you is to improve or if necessary revise the present method of 
employer, union labor relations committee. Correct the faulty method of griev- 
ance procedure. [Emphasis by J. P. C.] When this is accomplished the present 
union officials will be more than glad to attempt to resolve in a fair manner, any 
honest and sincere problem the PMA may have, providing the union has the 
same opportunity to submit its disputes and further that these items to be taken 
up jointly 1 by 1, side by side. 

in this manner we believe a healthy, sincere method of labor relations may 
be developed that will remain a tribute to compensate the effort. 

Sincerely, 
BEN McDonatp, 
President, ILWU, Local 13. 


Mr. Sr. Sure. Without reading the letter, in essence it is stated 
in paragraph 3 that: 


After looking over the points in dispute, and reviewing the actions of past 
labor relations between the employer and the union, it is clearly evident that 
discussion or even satisfactory agreement of these issues will not solve the 
employer-union problems. 


Then there was an indication that the real source of trouble was the 


breakdown of labor-relations procedures, and in the next to the last 
paragraph the statement is made: 


Our answer to you is to improve or if necessary revise the present method of 
employer-union labor relations committee. Correct the faulty method of griev- 
ance procedure. When this is accomplished, the present union officials will be 
more than glad to attempt to resolve in a fair manner any honest and sincere 
problem the PMA may have, providing the union have the same opportunity to 


submit its disputes, and further, that these items be taken up jointly one by one, 
side by side. 
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Frankly, we were a little confused about what the breakdown in the 
labor-relations procedure or grievance procedure was that Mr. Mc- 
Donald referred to. 

At about this time we received copies of various bulletins which 
were put out in the Los Angeles area by the local union which had to 
do with the subject matter of conformance. And I would like to sub- 
mit for the record a copy of a bulletin dated May 2, 1956, and I have 
a few copies of that available, as well as a bulletin dated May 10, 1956, 
both of which are issued by local 13 to its membership in the usual 
course of business, as occurs with the other locals up and down the 
coast. 


Mr. Garmartz. If there is no objection, they will be inserted in the 
record, 
(The material referred to follows :) 


BULLETIN 
ILWU Local No. 13, 231 West C Street, Wilmington, Calif. 
May 2, 1956. 
MEETINGS—WITH MEANINGS? 
Contract and working rules 

The following paragraph was printed in a Bulletin issued by George Love, 
January 21, 1956: 

“Meetings were held all last week with representatives of the PMA to attempt 
to iron out some of the fuzzy issues involved in the interpretation of the con- 
tract and working rules in this port. These meetings will continue this week 
and for as long as is necessary. Both sides have beefs and differences. These 
meetings are being held to attempt to clear the decks of minor issues and mis- 
understandings. If these meetings are successful, it will make the job of our 
coast negotiating committee easier and shorter. Meetings such as these have 


already been held in all of the major ports on the coast. In these meetings, no 
changes in the contract or port working rules can be made.” 


We got invited, too 


Your newly elected officials received an invitation from the PMA to meet with 
their representatives, and in informal discussions “kick around” and try to iron 
out the fuzzy issues. The first and second vice presidents, the day and night 
business agents, and the relief business agent, along with the secretary and presi- 
dent, were present at two of these meetings held with the PMA representatives. 


FUZZY AND THE FLYING SAUCER 


The fuzzy issues were concentrated in 48 points that extended from the basic 
longshore contract and through the working rules, safety rules, palletizing and 
carloading agreements, conditional penalty patterns, “language to distinguish,” 
“clarification as to who decides needs,” “clarification as to application of,” in 
other more simpler terms, the PMA now wants to dissent and perform autopsies 
on the basic contract, port working rules, and the safety code. 


WE AGREE AND SAY IT AGAIN 


Your officials were not rudely awakened by these hard-boiled facts presented 
in these prenegotiation discussions because way back in October 1955, George 
Love warned the membership in a Bulletin, under a subheading entitled, 
“Mechanization” : 

“Under the terms of the contract, the employer is permitted to introduce 
modern methods and to mechanize his apparatus to whatever extent is prac- 
ticable. In the course of so doing, the employer shall consult with the union 
in advance to work out manning scales, etc. Mechanization in this industry so 
far has been limited to dock operations; * * * etc.” 
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THAT MAN AGAIN 


The Bonner committee curtly and bluntly stressed the extremes in parity of 
local port working practices as compared with other ports on the coast. We 
were sternly requested to give an accounting of our stewardship (back in Wash- 
ington) before this committee some time this year. These pressures, external 
and internal, have been resolved by the only commitment we believe your offi- 
cials have the authority to give the PMA representatives at these off-the-record 
sessions. Your officials take the position of “conformance of contract” to the 
letter, as spelled out in the basic contract, port working rules, and the Pacific 
coast marine safety code. 

TO BE OR NOT TO BE 


This position seems to have destroyed the area of flexibility that past presi- 
dents and business agents have been able to enjoy since 1948, and work out a 
temporary, semipermanent, or transparent solution to the daily overall contract 
grievance. 

THE DAY OF RECKONING HAD TO COME 


And we are now faced with the cold facts of giving positive answers today, 
where yesterday a fluctuating area of contract compromise existed, by mutual 
agreement between the union and the PMA. The arena has narrowed down 
and no longer can we fight the bull with more bull. 


YOUR BABY, PERFORMANCE OF CONTRACT 


We take the rigid position of “contract conformance” until the rank-and-file 
membership meeting can give definite indications of the logical paths they wish 
us to pursue, and what local union machinery must be set in motion before 
definite answers are given in reply to the 48 points submitted to the local by the 
PMA. 


ON THE EYE OF AUTOMATION 


No one man ¢an arbitrarily answer these issues and commit this local to his 
own enlightened plan of action because, by what course your officials set today, 
you will have to steer by, and live with, on the ships and docks tomorrow. 


STEW ARDS 


For any number of years the Steward Council Chairmen have tried to get 
across to the members, new and old, a message. A message in simple lingo 
that would convey exactly what was going on behind the scenes in our local. 
The intricate maze of rules, port practices, hip-pocket rules, and just-plain-stuff 
given away by a subtle change of job interpretations, or labor relations interpre- 
tations sorta dazes you when you try to follow an “on-the-job beef” to a satis- 
factory conclusion. The cleanest analysis of what we were driving at has been 
cleanly summed up in unmistakable terms in the ILWU story, page 78: 

“All locals maintain a steward system which keeps the union at all times 
close to the membership and sensitive to membership will. Stewards meet 
frequently in council and carry to the job information that enables members to 
speak out on the most pressing issues and problems.” 

Page 79 continues: “ILWU rank-and-file unionism means that members par- 
ticipate in organization, negotiations, strike machinery, contract enforcement, 
and every other aspect of union life. Because the contract has value only as 
it actually applies on the job, the steward system was established to enforce 
the contract at the point of production. Dock and plant grievance machinery 
were perfected to keep the union from drifting back to the days of the walking 
delegate.” 

If you have this feeling for your union, your working conditions, and your 
safety code, then you have 90 percent of what it takes to be a competent steward. 
The other 10 percent, the stewards’ meetings, will attempt to help you learn, 
or we can find out the whys and the wherefores together, and ask wiser heads to 
tell us the answers. 

srothers, I think you should know that our regional director, Pete Moore, has 
done a terrific job of organizing the waterfront crane operators into the scope 
of the ILWU, and we welcome this group. They are a fine group of men who 
really respect the TILWU. They all have jobs and have been using longshore 
to fillin on extra work. 
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Boy Scout Troop No. 946 have changed their meetings to Tuesday, 7:15 to 
9:15 p. m., at the union office. Have a camp-out planned for May 4 through 
6 at Will J. Reed Park, North Long Beach, one for May 18 through 20 at O’Neal 
Park, Laguna, and a week at Camp Tahquitz, Idylwild, starting June 24. There 
is still room for more boys in this troop. 





BULLETIN 
I. L. W. U. Loeal No. 13, 231 West C Street, Wilmington, Calif. 


May 10, 1956. 
OPENING PARAGRAPH 


Adlai Stevenson will be guest of local No. 13 at the Longshore Dispatch Hall, 
6:45 a. m., Friday morning. A very important talk regarding state of the 
Nation. 

THE LOCAL’S POLICY ON STEWARDS 


November 1, 1955, at a special stop work meeting an overflow attendance of 
members heard a report of the officers regarding our situation locally and per- 
taining to certain work practices, and violations of basic union rules and contract 
provisiens. The membership adopted the program to live up to the contract 
provisions and commitments that had been made by our negotiating committee 
and international president regarding conformance and performance of contract. 

Adopted unanimously by the membership was the key to cleaning up our dirty 
linen, that publicly got an airing by the Bonner committee. This key was to use 
the steward’s system to assist the officers in the rigid enforcement of the pro- 
gram. This policy is still in force and your officials are solidly behind the stew- 
ards who have had their ups and downs in the all-out drive to get this local 
“on the ball.” 

Some stewards went berserk, some were enthusiastic and slacked off after 
the program was put into action. To refresh and clear the decks of any mis- 
understandings, the stewards shall— 

1. Enforce all working rules, practices, and contract provisions, 

2. Be the spokesman for all men on the job. It is his duty to consult all 
members involved in a dispute before acting or attempting to settle with 
management. 

The stewards may— 

1. Call replacements for— 

(a) Members who fail to show. 

(b) Members who leave the job without being properly replaced. 

(c) Members who are intoxicated. 

In all cases they should confer with members in the gang where the replace- 
ment is necessary. Intoxication means that a member is on a job and obviously 
cannot do his job, work safe, and get along with the men in the gang. The 
steward shall call the B. A. and inform him of the situation immediately and 
let the B. A. replace the man, make out and sign the complaint. If the B. A. 
cannot be contacted, the steward of the gang will notify the chief steward of 
the facts and then, if they are both in agreement, call the man a “reep.” At 
no time will a steward call a “reep” for a man unless he confers first with the 
men in the gang and then the chief steward. 

This policy is for both ship and dock gangs. Stewards must be elected before 
going aboard the ship, and dock gangs before the boss assigns the dock gang. 
The steward for a ship gang should always be a hold man. Tubies are reminded 
that in makeup gangs, first man dispatched is the steward. The ship boss and 
dock boss shall be notified when chief steward is elected. 

PMA has been reminded through labor relations that the first step to settling 
a beef on the job will be through the job steward. 

_ Brothers, we support these policies 100 percent, so tighten up on our self- 
discipline and back your stewards. Contract time and negotiations are made 
easier and smoother when we keep our word. 

, + building association deserves your support for their next dance, to be 
1eld— 


84394—56——_4 
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Saturday, May 12, 1956 
Freddy Gray’s Orchestra 
Luscious chorines and fine music—for $1.25 a piece 


Members and their wives have commented on the music and the proper man- 
ner and control that is the keynote of these hops. Come on out and kick up 

your heels. The gals alone are worth the price of admission—um— 

The night gangs are rolling in high gear with their softball tournament. This 
is the fourth year and getting better all the time. The schedule is posted in the 
hiring hall. Standout managers: Nick Fink, Ray Patricio, Joe Horta, Artie 
O’Grady, Billie Hallet, and Ralph Rippo have miracle men making like Joe 
DiMaggios everyday at 1:30 p. m., at Banning Park. 

Your next regular meeting will discuss—— 

1. Gang shortages and transferring of gangs and men to another job. 

2. Adding of ship gangs as needed on a temporary basic during gang shortage. 

3. The working rules will be open for possible revision ; consequently, a work- 
ing rules committee must be elected by the membership. 

4. A subcommittee report on list of new gang leaders also will be part of 
discussion at the next regular meeting. 

Think constructively concerning these issues when you hit the mike, as how 
constructively we think, so shall we progress as a union. 

The publicity committee, Chairman Dan Saunders, has a real top group com- 
posed of Ray Ponce, Jim Conway, C. Gregory, Gordon Giblin, Bill Lawrence, 
and Vincent Poche, who are working hard to set up a newspaper for our local, 
to be delivered to each member’s home once a month. Any other member inter- 
ested in writing or drawing cartoons come to the executive board room 3 o’clock 
every Wednesday afternoon. 

Any brothers interested in an ILWU golf tournament, leave your name and 
address at the dues window. 

Brothers, the hook and gavel club, led by Frank Sundstedt, is really helping 
various members to improve their ability to talk over a mike, so is a worthwhile 
project of our union. 

The local No. 13 credit union has really proven a benefit to our membership 
since its inception, as over two-thirds of our membership have benefited from 
its good services. The only ones that have commented against it are the ones 
that thought it was something to take advantage of by not paying back their 
loans and when they had to be forced to pay back the membership’s money, they 
went around condemning it, right to members whose money they had borrowed. 

But this union of ours has always had a small group of fellows whose only 
joy seems to be in condemning anything and everything as phony, plus spreading 
false rumors to keep our membership divided up against itself, but these people 
are now beginning to stand out in the eyes of the membership for what they are. 
As Abe Lincoln once stated, “You can fool some of the people some of the time, 
but not all of the people all of the time.” 

Our pensioners’ group held a terrific dinner at Gonzales Cafe. This is an 
annual affair in honor of all retired ILWU longshoremen, foremen, and marine 
clerks. 

Anyone with any ideas on changing or revising the working rules should 
present their ideas to the officials. 

If interested, come in and check with the welfare officer in regard to formulat- 
ing a Am Vet chapter for local No. 13 members. 

Pay office reports that the adjustment window only has been moved up to 
the main office: 204 East Anaheim, Wilmington. 


Mr. Sr. Sure. I present these to indicate from our point of view 
that we were, if I may say again, confused as to the direction in which 
the union might be going following the discussions which had taken 
place during ‘the preceding months. 

There was considerable reference to the revision and implementa- 
tion of the stewards’ program in the bulletin of May 10. Likewise, 
there was discussion in the bulletin of May 2 about “the fuzzy issues 
were concentrated in 48 points that extended from * * * the basic 
longshore contract and through the working rules, safety rules, pallet- 
izing, and carloading agreements,” and so forth; and the statement that 
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“PMA now wants to dissect and perform autopsies on the basic con- 
tract, port working rules and the safety code.” 

Suffice it to say, language of this kind did not give us much en- 
couragement that we were working into a period of cooperation, al- 
though we were not sure just what it did indicate. 

Following that, on the 31st of May, Mr. Cribbin received a let- 
ter from Mr. McDonald asking Mr. Cribbin to present his interpre- 
tations, that is, PMA interpretations, of the working rules and mal- 
practices, “for the study of our recently elected working rules com- 
mittee,” this being a committee apparently recently elected by the 
local union. 

“We believe this would assist us in working toward a mutual un- 
derstanding.” 

Mr. Marlow, our local manager, was instructed to give to Mr. 
McDonald such information as we had with regard to the so-called 
48 points, or the working rules that were in dispute. 

At about this time, again from the standpoint of chronology, we 
were about to go into a period of general negotiation on the west 
coast longshore contract. This committee is well aware of the pre- 
occupation that some of us had with the so-called uniform-date 
problem. 

Mr. Bridges and I have been before this committee on several oc- 
casions and both indicated that the ILWU and the PMA desired 
to operate under an agreement which would expire simultaneously 
with the east coast agreements, and we were still each of us some- 
what in the dark as to the ultimate position of the east coast em- 
ployers. 

In any event, toward the latter part of May, we actually under- 
took negotiations, as our contract required, for a new master agree- 
ment for the Pacific coast. And during this period, Los Angeles’ 
immediate problems, of necessity, took somewhat a place in the back- 
ground. 

We did arrive, on the 25th of May, at an agreement which extended 
the west coast longshore master contract into 1958, which provided 
for an interim wage agreement of 2 cents per hour to cover the period 
from June 15, which was the expiration date of the west coast con- 
tract before it was extended, until the wage review date, which was 
agreed to be held as of the 1st of October 1956. 

We likewise reached agreement that by establishing the review date 
of September 30, 1956, for wages, that this would be simultaneous 
with the contract expiration on the east coast in order to bring our 
contract in line with that, datewise. 

We further agreed that a review in 1957 would be held on the 1st 
of August, if that were the date agreed to by the east coast and the 
gulf in connection with our longshore contracts, and signed off with 
the further understanding that there would be, or could be, discus- 
sions on certain additional items, including a proposal that the work 
shifts be reduced from a normal but not contractual 9 hours a day 
on the Pacific coast to a lesser number of hours. 

The union proposed eight, without reduction in take-home pay. 

There were a number of other items on the list for discussion. And 
we had the understanding that these would be for negotiation only, 
that they would not lead to either strike or lockout, or to arbitration 
unless by mutual agreement of the parties. 
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In other words, we did arrive at a firm contract extending into 1958 
with a wage review in October of this year, or September of this 
year, and w vith a second review in August, June or some other agreed 
date in 1957 to coincide with the east-coast agreement. And having 
wrapped up that package, we did agree to discuss in good faith a 
number of items in the general negotiation, including those the union 
asked for and the items which we pr esented, which were the perennial 
problems of malpractices, lack of productivity in the Los Angeles- 
Long Beach area in particular. 

Immediately following the interim agreement providing for the 

2-cent wage increase plus the extension ‘of the contract, we entered 
into discussions with the negotiating committee of the ILWU on a 
coastwise basis. These discussions were carried on by representatives 
on the various locals in all ports on the Pacific coast with a committee 
of employer representatives, as well as staff members of PMA and 
the international officials of the ILWU. 

During the course of these discussions, which were ancillary to the 
basic contract agreement which had been reached, and which were, 
as I say, without commitment on either side that anything need be 
done about them—each side having agreed, however, to discuss any 
problems in good faith—the employers took the position that the 
union’s request for a reduced workday without loss in take-home or 
indeed any request for any increase in benefits or any increase in costs 
so far as the employers were concerned, were completely inappro- 
priate and completely unrealistic in view of the fact that the em- 
ployers had not been getting, they believed, their money’s worth for 
what they had contracted for. 

And we further took the position that until or unless there were 
not only promises of correction of so-called malpractices, but actual 
performance of that correction, a demonstration of correction and a 
guaranty of continuation of any such correction, that we would not 
discuss further any items that might lead to added costs or contractual 
changes which the union might feel were to the benefit of the union. 

The union negotiators were quite frank in their reception of this 
position and stated to us that they were prepared to recognize that 
there were certain contractual abuses, there were certain violations 
of the agreement which they previously had conceived, and that they 
perhaps | did not feel that we were out of line in taking as firm a 
position as we could in insisting upon their correction. 

They distinguished, however, Geren actual contract violations 
and so-called practices which might have been the result of job action, 
or changes in working conditions, which the employer agreed to, at 
least tacitly, by allowing them to continue. 

And discussion then revolved around the thing that we talked about 
many times before, the problem of an attitude which had to be cor- 
rected, not among the union officials, necessarily, but among the men 
who actually were on the job. 

Some of the union officials indicated, as they did during the hear- 
ings before the Bonner committee in Los Angeles, that after all, a 
period of 20 years had elapsed since 1934 during which the union 
deliberately had sought to pressure concessions out of the employer 
on the job level; that, w hereas it might be agreed that this period had 
passed from the union’s point of view as ‘to the necessity for con- 
tinuing these practices, nevertheless, to reeducate the men on the 
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job that something different was in the picture than had been for 
the past 20 years would take a lot of doing, and that the union of- 
ficials at the negotiating committee level and the international level 
could make no commitments as to their ability to bring about a change 
in attitude which would bring this correction. 

As these discussions progressed, it appeared that there were posi- 
tions on both sides which the other ae readily accede to. 

For example, the Pacific Maritime Association position was that it 
would be benefited, and that shipping in general would benefit on the 
Pacific coast, if we could have a shorter vessel turnaround time, and 
that if the work shift could be reduced, even without decreasing take- 
home pay, and at the same time that the productivity could be in- 
creased to take up the slack, that both sides would be better off. The 
ships would be turned around and on their way faster, the shipper 
would receive better service, the cost, actually, of the ship itself, 
would be decreased by reason of its being away from port and at work, 
and the men in turn would have a lesser period of work without a loss 
in income. 

And if the productivity could be increased, these things might be 
accomplished, as I say, to mutual benefit. However, our position 
was that before even this could be discussed that we had to bring 
conditions up to the par that we now should be enjoying, that we 
would have to have correction of abuses under our existing contract 
before we could talk about modifying that contract to bring about 
the change the union desired. 

As a result of these discussions, and without boring you with too 
great detail, on the 14th of June we arrived at a memorandum of 
understanding which was not a contract. It is a rather unique doc- 
ument. It contains very simple declarations of position and some very 
significant specific commitments insofar as the union is concerned. 

I would like to offer, if I may, a copy of this document for the rec- 
ord, and I would like to refer to it in some detail. 

Mr. Garmatz. With no objection, that may be inserted. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

JUNE 14, 1956. 
1. The Pacific coast maritime industry would benefit by a reduction of vessel 
turnaround time in Pacific-coast ports provided such reduction could be accom- 
plished without increased cost per ton of cargo handled and without reduction 
of tonnage handled during vessel working time in port. 

2. ILWU desires to reduce work shifts to not to exceed 8 hours, with certain 
leeway to finish ship or job if sailing or moving and to relieve long hatches during 
meal periods, and declares that such reduction should be accomplished without 
reduction in tonnage to be handled in the shorter work period and without loss 
of take-home pay. 

3. PMA reasserts that it is prepared to negotiate in good faith for the accom- 
plishment of these objectives, as contemplated by the two paragraphs above and 
by section 6 of the extension agreement of May 25, 1956, but declares that such 
negotiations would be fruitless unless ILWU shall secure performance of and 
conformance with the existing agreements between the parties, in accordance 
with previous and present commitments and understandings, including the pro- 
visions of section 10 (a) and (b), 14, 16 (a) (3), and 16 (f) of the Pacific coast 
longshore agreement. Specifically PMA asserts that the following items should 
be corrected : 

(a) There shall be no penalties for alleged unsafe working conditions except 
those now spelled out in the contract. 

(b) There shall be no late starts or early quits except as ordered by the 
employer. 


(c) There shall be no rules invoked except those that are in the contract, in the 
port working rules, or in local or coast labor relations minutes. 
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(d) There shall be no “4 on and 4 off” or any variations thereof. 

(e) There shall be no “shirt time.” 

(f) There shall be no requirement for employment of unnecessary men, and 
the provisions of section 14 shall be observed in this connection. 

(g) There shall be no use of safety claims as a subterfuge in disputes not 
involving safety. 

(h) There shall be no refusal by either party to observe the provisions of 
section 10 (b) and 16 (a) (3) in the event grievances or disputes arise on the job. 

4. If the union will demonstrate that it can and will secure such performance 
and conformance, and can and will guarantee its continuance, PMA will proceed 
with negotiations as described in the preceding paragraph, but only after such 
demonstration has been accomplished. 

5. Such négotiations will be carried on in good faith, with recognition of the 
following factors: 

(a) The objectives set forth in paragraphs 1 and 2 hereof cannot be effected 
without an increase in overall production. Such increase may be accomplished 
through economical mechanization and streamlining present operational pro- 
cedures by elimination of restrictions under the present contract. In attempting 
to reach the objectives set forth in paragraphs 1 and 2 hereof the employers will 
not seek any change as a subterfuge to establish unreasonable speedups ; nor will 
the ILWU resort to subterfuge to curtail production. 

(bv) The definition and performance of work as set forth in the contracts 
between the parties and existing working rules shall be strictly adhered to. 


(Signed) J. Paut Str. Sure. 
(Signed) Harry BRIDGES. 
Mr. Sr. Sure. The first statement is the truism that: 


The Pacific coast maritime industry would benefit by a reduction of vessel 
turn-around time in Pacific coast ports provided such reduction could be accom- 
plished without increased cost per ton of cargo handled and without reduction 
of tonnage handled during vessel working time in port. 


That was the basic employer position, and still is the basic employer 
position. 
The second statement is that: 


ILWU desires to reduce work shifts to not to exceed 8 hours— 


I should say parenthetically that whereas our contract provides for a 
6-hour straight time day, shifts normally, when work is available, 
operate 9 hours. There is no contractual provision for this. There 
is no requirement that such be the case. But this is the normal work- 
ing shift, 6 hours of straight time and 3 hours at overtime. 

Continuing the reading: 


with certain leeway to finish ship or job if sailing or moving and to relieve long 
hatches during meal periods, and declares that such reduction should be accom- 
plished without reduction in tonnage to be handled in the shorter work period 
and without loss of take-home pay. 

Next is set forth the PMA position which I outlined verbally earlier 
that: 


PMA reasserts that it is prepared to negotiate in good faith for the accom- 
plishment of these objectives, as contemplated by the two paragraphs above and 
by section 6 of the extension agreement of May 25, 1956— 


which I have referred to— 


but declares that such negotiations would be fruitless unless ILWU shall secure 
performance of and conformance with the existing agreements between the par- 
ties, in accordance with previous and present commitments and understandings— 
and then follows a reference to various contract sections which have 
to do with work proceeding as directed in the absence of a contract 
violation, which provides for the conscientious performance of work, 
which provides for the right of the employer to bring in new labor- 
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saving devices and the union’s right to question these as the work 
proceeds. 
The document goes on to say : 


Specifically, PMA asserts that the following items should be corrected: 


And there are then listed some eight, I believe, specific items which 
have been the subject of discussion and which relate directly, many of 
them, to the problems that have been the basis of consideration in the 
port of Los Angeles with regard to so-called malpractices. 

(a) There shall be no penalties for alleged unsafe working conditions except 
those now spelled out in the contract. 

To put that in more general language, or perhaps more detailed lan- 
guage, this has to do with the practice which has existed in the port of 
Los Angeles where a claim has been made for a penalty for additional 
money, or for additional men, and where that claim has been denied 
and the union representative has then shifted the source or basis of 
argument from a claim of penalty for condition of cargo or for some 
other reason to an allegation of an unsafe working condition. 

In our contract on the Pacific coast, the individual longshoreman has 
the right to be the judge of safe conditions, and if he feels in good faith 
that the condition is unsafe, it is not a violation of the agreement for 
him to refuse to work. 

However, it was understood and still is understood that safety will 
not be used or the claim of unsafe conditions, as a subterfuge for some 
other type of claim. And this particular statement of detail is aimed 
to reach the type of claim that I have outlined where conditions which 
obviously were not unsafe at the outset of the discussion were later 
claimed to be unsafe in order to bring about a work stoppage without 
penalty. 

Item (4) is a familiar one to this committee from the discussions 
you heard previously. 

(6) There shall be no late starts or early quits except as ordered by the 
employer. 

(c) There shall be no rules invoked except those that are in the contract, in 
the port working rules, or in local or coast labor relations minutes. 

This again isa restatement of the contract principle that there should 
be no unilateral or hip pocket rules, that the basic law to govern the 
operations of the parties shall be the written contract, the established 
port working rules, or agreements which were reached normally in 
local or coast labor-relations meetings. 


(d@) There shall be no “4 and 4 off” or any variations thereof. 
The perennial 4-on and 4-off situation. 
There shall be no “shirt time.” 


Those of you who were in Los Angeles, particularly, will recall the 
discussions with regard to “shirt time,” which the local union there, 
we believe, created as an offset to the attempt to prevent late starts and 
early quits; where a claim was made that there was traditionally in 
the port a practice known as shirt time, which permitted the men to 
leave the job early without loss of pay. 

Our people had never heard of it before, and it is now conceded that 
this is something outside of the contract. 


(f) There shall be no requirement for employment of unnecessary men, and 
the provisions of section 14 shall be observed in this connection. 
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This is specifically to reach the claim of the employers that feather- 
bedding does exist, that we have been required under the threat of 
work stoppages to hire or continue to employ unnecessary men with- 
out even ting right to resort to the contract _provisions of section 14, 
which provide a procedure particularly in connection with new 
equipment or laborsaving devices for determination of the number 
of men that shall be used. 

(g) There shall be no use of safety claims as a subterfuge in disputes not in- 
volving safety. 

That is a variation of the penalty claim which appears in section 
(a), referring specifically to seeking penalties for commodities on 
partic ‘ular items beyond those which are listed in the agreement. 

Section (g) refers to seeking other types of benefits such as addi- 
tional men or other types of payment without regard to a penalty on 
a cargo as such. 

And finally— 

(h) There shall be no refusal by either party to observe the provisions of sec- 
tion 10 (b) and 16 (a) (3) in the event grievances of disputes arise on the job. 

And this perhaps is the basis for one of the most serious of prob- 
lems, or this reaches or attempts to reach the basis for one of the serious 
problems, which is the work stoppage itself, the refusal to work and 
the insistence upon standing by and arguing while the parties try to 
agree what the contract means and how it shall apply. 

The contract specifically provides that under normal circumstances, 
where a dispute is as to the interpretation of the contract, or where 
there is no contract provision, that work shall proceed as directed 
subject to review and the grievance procedure, the exceptions being if 


there is deliberate violation of the contract by the employer by mis- 
calling it or if safety is involved, this rule does not apply. 
The next provision reads : 


If the union will demonstrate that it can and will secure such performance 
and conformance, and can and will guarantee its continuance, PMA will proceed 
with negotiations as described in the preceding paragraph, but only after such 
demonstration has been accomplished. 

Here again I say that this is without commitment that anything 
automatically will follow, but is a specific declaration by PMA which 
is at least initialed by the union al will further be considered by the 
union, that these items that require correction are something the em- 
ployer is entitled to. Indeed, they are the very basis for any further 
or future discussions of contract changes that might be desired by the 
union, as, for instance, the reduced workday. 

The final paragraph says that: 

Such negotiations will be carried on in good faith— 
after there has been a demonstration of correction— 
with recognition of the following factors: 

The objectives set forth in paragraphs 1 and 2 hereof cannot be effected with- 
out an increase in overall production. 

I may say significantly that the union’s discussions with us this 
vear for the first time in my experience have led to a recognition that 
the unpleasant word, from their point of view, “productivity,” has an 
essential relationship to the economics of this industry. And by this 
document it is mutually recognized that there must be an increase in 
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overall production if there is to be a reduction in the turn-around time 
of ships and the workday of the employees without adding to the cost 
of the operation, even after correction. 


Such increase may be accomplished through economical mechanization. 


This has beea a subject of dispute over a period of years, the em- 
ployers contending that the union has fought mechanization prac- 
tically by insisting that the same number of men be required, even 
though machines may perform a large part of the physical operation. 

The memorandum further suggests that it could be accomplished 
by streamlining present operational procedures by elimination of re- 
strictions under the present contract, which, in our discussions, both 
sides understood to mean that, even if you got up to performance un- 
der existing agreement to the satisfaction of the employers, if there 
were to be discussions or a reduction, rather, of the workday and 
maintenance of the take-home, that production probably, in order to 
be increased, would require that there be some removal of restrictions 
under the existing contract. 

The document that I have referred to was signed by Mr. Bridges 
and myself as representing the negotiating committees who were in 
attendance with us. And a similar document was executed in connec- 
tion with the parallel contract for the clerks and checkers, this being 
a master agreement which parallels in duration and basic conditions, 
to some degree, the ILWU longshore contract. 

And here, too, the employers presented the same position to meet 
the clerks’ claim for an increase in pay and for the reduction of their 
workday at straight time from 8 hours to 6. 

Here we presented the contention that there had been restrictive 
practices insofar as the clerks were concerned, with regard to the 
assignment of work. 

We likewise claim that there had been featherbedding insisted upon 
by the clerks and checkers union, that they likewise had imposed re- 
strictive practices on the industry with regard to the selection of men 
on a preferential basis. And here it was agreed that we would discuss 
the clerks’ demands in the same light and in the same manner as the 
longshore demands, without commitment but in good faith, only if cor- 
rection were brought about with regard to malpractice under the 
clerks’ agreement. 

And here, too, a document which follows the form of, and indeed 
the language, so far as applicable, of the longshore memorandum, was 
executed by Mr. Bridges and myself, in behalf of the negotiating com- 
mittee for the clerks and the PMA. 

Beyond this, the union indicated, the international as well as the 
negotiating committee, that a rather novel procedure from the point 
of view of negotiation of contracts is concerned, from our experience 
at least, would be followed out. 

They proposed to take back to the local unions these memorandums 
and have a referendum vote up and down the cost as to whether or not 
the local unions in effect accepted this reasoning, whether they agreed 
that one correction was required or that an employer was entitled to 
a certain correction before further discussions were to be had, and in 
essence, whether they agreed to the statements of principle, or with 
the statements of principle, which are contained in these memo- 
randums. 

84394—56——_5 
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The local unions are now in the process of carrying on this referen- 
dum. We are told that with this current week we will have the results 
of the vote by the various locals as to whether or not they will proceed 
under the principles which are outlined. 

In this connection, if the referendum favors approval of the so- 
called proposition 2 on their ballot, proposition 1 being ratification of 
the interim agreement which is a firm contract—the union officials 
have requested PMA to allow the union itself, once again, to under- 
take a program of conformance at the union job level. 

Mr. Garmatz. May I interrupt there? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. Did I understand you correctly to say that by the 
end of this week you would have the results, or the results would be 
obtainable, probably, from the local union as to yes or no on agreement 
with this? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes, sir. 

Some of our locals have already voted, which may not be official. I 
have the reported result of the vote which has been taken in Los An- 
geles, which I will give you very shortly. 

Mr. Garmarz. Is it possible to give a copy of the results for the 
record from you or Mr. Bridges? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I think Mr. Bridges had better answer that, sir. 

In connection with the request of the union that the union be allowed 
to work out its program without the employers, should I say, becoming 
eager beavers, getting into the act forcefully to try to impose discipline 


or something of that kind, the employers very readily accepted be- 
cause we had said quite frankly on a number of occasions that we find 
ourselves in a rather futile position. And consequently, we are only 


too willing to let the union undertake the job of correcting these con- 
ditions under the contract we have with them. 

I will go further than that and say that we believe that they alone 
can accomplish it. Since this is, in effect, their program to arrive at 
a new plateau or new level of performance, we are quite prepared to 
let them carry it forward if they elect to do so. 

This doesn’t mean that we are going to capitulate on whatever 
rights or prerogatives we have under the existing contract, but cer- 
tainly we don’t propose any stepped-up program of enforcement of 
the contract if the union proposes to bring about performance and 
conformance on its own account. 

Mr. Cepereera. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Garmatz. Yes. 

Mr. Creperserc. I think that is one of the important points. 

What if the union turns this provision down? Does that mean 
that these provisions from (a) through (h), which are in effect in 
the contract at the present time, cannot be enforced in the foreseeable 
future? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Assuming that they should turn down the vote, I as- 
sume that we would be back to our present remedies or lack of remedies, 
which are to endeavor to enforce the contract as it exists through the 
grievance procedure, through such other action as might be taken, but 
with, I think, the rather strange consideration we would have to 
face up to that if the union repudiates this proposal, I think we will 
have to recognize the fact that we are dealing with a union which, 
in effect, says it will not keep its contract at the local level. 
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I think we would then be faced with the concern of whether or 
not there was any action that we should take in connection with the 
contract, either by way of endeavoring to enforce it by court action, 
or otherwise. 

Up to now, sir, we have an agreement with the international union 
that we will not resort to any outside agency for contract enforce- 
ment or observance so long as the parties continue to observe the 
agreement. This is something that I had not considered because I 
am hopeful that the result will not be one of repudiation of proposi- 
tion 2, so called. But if it were, I think that PMA would have to 
seriously reconsider the agreement that it had with ILWU some years 
ago not to resort to outside procedures for an attempt to enforce the 
agreement. 

Mr. Crprerserc. As one member who sat on the committee in Los 
Angeles, I went away with the opinion that these are just the things 
that the union, both Mr. Bridges and Mr. Love, advised us that they 
were going to correct. They were going to make every effort to correct 
them. 

And as I understand, they have made some progress along this 
line. 

Mr. St. Sure. Some progress has been made; that is true. 

Mr. Creperserc. But in the testimony I have here, there has been 
some slipping back. 

If I also recall correctly, Mr. Love, who was president of local 13 
at that time, said that they wished that the employers had a little more 
backbone and would stand up and give them, probably not in these 
words, a little rougher time than they have in the past. And then, 
if the employers would do that, it might make it a little easier for them 
to go down and deal with the men. 

I don’t know whether that is a practical fact or not. But I believe 
that it can be pointed out in the hearings that those were the words 
that Mr. Love said. : 

Mr. St. Sure. That is correct. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. So it would seem rather an unusual situation if the 
union turned this offer down. I don’t know what the position would 
be here as far as the PMA or the union with regard to the contract. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. It is an unusual situation, sir. I agree with that. 

That is why I placed the stress I have upon it in presenting it 
here. 

If I may digress for a moment, we did have, at the previous hearings, 
some evidence or showing in connection with work stoppages. And 
to indicate the progress or lack of progress that has resulted since 
the October hearings, I would like to indicate why we feel as we did 
feel in May and June in talking with the union, that there had not 
been sufficient progress made in the correction of the default under 
the contract, and this led us to the discussions I have outlined. 

I have here a chart which shows the work stoppages on the Pacific 
coast during the total period from January 1955 through February 
1956, 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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TABLE I1.—Pacific coast longshore work stoppages, January 1955—February 1956? 


| 








Stoppages Men involved Man-day losses 
Area 2 5OR dea cif wees fae 24 sufelele; 
' 
Number | Percent | Number! Percent | Number | Percent 

Total bin’. bsbdvbtaccabtdé 139 100.0 4,154 100. 0 2, 265. 8 100. 0 

San Francisco , ss Ae ee 9 6.5 322 7.8 212.8 9.4 
Southern California_..........___- 65 | 46.8 1,912 46.0 646. 8 28.5 
J... Sea eerie : an ‘ 46 33.0 1, 277 30.7 502. 8 22. 2 
WarngtG@ee 2 ise 4 a 19 13.7 643 15.5 903. 4 39.9 


1 Due to labor disputes. 


TABLE II.—Number of men involved in Pacific coast longshore work stoppages, 
January 1955—February 1956* 








Stoppage issue 2? | Total | San Southern | Oregon Washing- 
Francisco | California ton 
WR sedsesiss oe cheek ois 4,154 322 1,912 1,277 643 
Monetary.....-...-_-- RR 589 35 404 139 il 
Seer ae ek 670 4 592 67 7 
Jurisdictional ___- a a | 736 219 404 | 81 32 
Gang complement : 168 : 86 40 42 
Refused to work as directed. .____..___- ‘al 1, 746 64 414 | 950 318 
I 245 = 21. Be 233 


1 Due to labor disputes. 

2 Stoppage issues: Monetary—wages, hours, penalties; safety—equipment, working conditions: jurisdic- 
tional—interunion; gang complement—gangs not filled out; refused to work as directed—shifting gangs, 
methods of cargo handling, starting time of shift: miscellaneous. 


TABLE III.—Distribution of issues involved in Pacific coast longshore work 
stoppages, January 1955—February 1956 * 





| 
Stoppage issue 2 | Total San Fran- | Southern Oregon Washing- 
cisco California | ton 

tle 139 Yy 65 46 19 
Wee 6d ores 8 gs cs cki 22 | 3 | 15 3 1 
IE a og ae oat dk 26 | 1 | 20 4 1 
Jurisdictional. __..__....--- Me kdeas cad aon 16 | 4} s 2 2 
GO EIU... one erieee ne sper eas= Dies bete <0 d 6 | 3 4 
Refused to work as directed _-.....__..----} 57 1 15 34 7 
Miscellaneous --_-.-----..- pbudigtinbathiod oe or Wis .2$ 3 4=~ es 4 


1 Due to labor disputes. 

2 Stoppage issues: Monetary—wages, hours, penalties; safety—equipment, working conditions; jurisdic- 
tional—interunion; gang complement—gangs not filled out; refused to work as directed—shifting cargo, 
methods of cargo handling, starting time’ of shifts; miscellaneous. 


TABLE I1V.—Pacific coast longshore man-day losses, classified by issues involved, 
January 1955—February 1956 * 


2 


Stoppage issue 2 Total San Fran- | Southern Oregon Washing- 
cisco California ton 





 —— 212.8 646. 8 502. 8 903. 4 
Monetary — i 32. 4 24.6 28.5 2.2 
Safety 1.3 161.8 58. 6 1.8 
Jurisdictional_- 107.1 230, 2 36. 4 1.6 
Gang complement 20.1 24.9 23. 0 
Refused to work as directed 72.0 209. 2 354.4 296. 6 
Miscellaneous 9 578. 2 


1 Due to labor disputes. 
2 Stoppage issues: Monetary—wages, hours, penalties; safety—equipment, working conditions; jurisdic- 
tional—interunion; ganz complement—gangs not filled out; refused to work as directed—sifting cargo, 


methods of cargo handling, starting time of s’ ifts; miscellaneous. 
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Mr. Str. Sure. And this parallels a similar chart which was presented 
at the hearings in Los Angeles, which appears on page 143 of the 
printed transcript of the hearings for the Study of Harbor Condi- 
tions in Los Angeles and Long Beach, authorized by this committee. 

Although this does not bring the a of work stoppage as com- 
pletely up to date, it does pursue the records that we had through 
February of this year. And the only particular significance of this 
chart is 1t does include the January—August period which appears in 
the previous period, and extends that cecal February of this year. 

As of August 1955, 45 percent of the total work stoppages or of dis- 
putes, rather, of work stoppages on the Pacific coast occurred in the 
port of Los Angeles. That figure is slightly more than 45 percent 
now. I mean, during the period from August to February there cer- 
tainly was no decline in work stoppages in the port of Los Angeles. 

The other comparisons will show that the ratios have remained about 
the same for the various ports. There has been some increase overall 
in the number of days lost by reason of the additional period of time, 
but the percentages aes remained about constant. 

That is about the relationship of the number of work stoppages 
reported now as against August of 1955. 

Attached to the chart are tables which give the detail as to the 
character of the work stoppages, the percentage port by port, as were 
similar tables attached to the chart which was exhibit F-1 in the 
previous report. 

I also have a table or tabulation of disputes in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach area covering the period from April 1955 through June of 1956, 
which I should like to offer for the record. And there are some addi- 
tional copies. 

This simply purports to show the number of disputes which arise 
to the level of a contractual dispute to show the relationship by number 
as against the previous period through the current period, and the 
percentage with relationship to 100,000 man-hours worked, which 
would indicate on the basis of this tabulation, which may be of ques- 
tionable value, at least that there has been no great dropping off of 
either the number of or the relationship percentagewise to man-hours 
worked so far as disputes are concerned in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach area. 

(The tabulation referred to follows :) 
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Longshore disputes and man-hours worked, Los Angeles-Long Beach area 


| Number of | Man-hours | Disputes per 














Date | disputes {| worked | 100,000 hours 

| worked 

| 

ale a 48 | 595, 665.2 | 8.1 
nienrioiandithestiethattaepieannigdanagennmniaeapmatlansinatieie 63 | 526, 472.3 11.9 
Sebctaccanndsnndanehchinddébbbiebitia eh 39 | 665, 582. 5 | 5.8 
ee al helenae aameraal 37 | 549, 874. 5 | 6.7 
gh bbollddddddhabbibadddimsliiddalinnddaendttecdaedttinkewstina’ 35 | 462, 090. 5 | 7.6 
a icin Rain Md ile cians cele 45 584, 615. 5 7.8 
k Potel: Ainall tp Rebtowt betsca «cr nic-csenisiccscoscus- 267° 3, 384, 300 5 | 7 y 
Coben oa i tO eA i cd 40 448, 153. 5 | 8.9 
ee ER a ee 52 | 476, 403. 0 10.9 
| 67 12.9 
11.7 








SN New at eRe ee Mla. in any wl idk apna 74| 504, 987.0 | 14.7 








April 1956 

DRL Accssl Lb dh dawn chssbbuiddn shed ~ebdebinaeadh Sapddbine | 48 | 523, 368. 0 9.2 

ei ries the teen an a oenenndl cnn aenmeninil 45 | 633, 934.0 7.1 
Ne A i ii nttins cand ti nenstatinbcelinsnt 167 | 1, 662, 239.0 | 10.0 


PMA Research, July 12, 1956. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Now, returning to this voting which is taking place 
in the various ports, we do have a record, unofficial, but I think reason- 
ably accurate, as to the result of the vote in the Los Angeles area on 
the two propositions. 

Proposition 1, as I say, was simply a formal ratification of the 
extension agreement, which is not controversial. This is simply the 
extending of the contract and the interim wage adjustment. 

The vote on that.proposition was 2,462 “yes” and 404 “no.” 

On proposition No. 2, which is the referendum on the memorandum 
which I have presented to you here, relating to performance and con- 
formance as well as demonstration of this before any further con- 
tractual discussions on the work shift are undertaken, “yes,” 1,572; 
and “no,” 1,213. 

The significance of that, if I could be permitted to make an observa- 
tion, is not very comforting. It is not comforting from our point of 
view to find that 1,200 men as against 1,500 men in the port appar- 
ently are willing to voice an opinion against recognition of the fact 
that the contract should be observed. 

And this may not be the significance of the vote itself, but it does 
indicate to us that at the job level at least, or at the local level, there 
is a definite continuance of resistance, from the standpoint of attitude, 
on the part of a substantial number of men in that local with regard to 
contract performance. 

With regard to the clerks’ local, where similar propositions were 
presented, the vote on proposition 1, which was the contract extension, 
307 “yes” and 10 “no.” 

On proposition 2, which is the conformance or observance of the 
contract before further wage or other discussions, apart from review 
in September, the vote was 257 “yes” and 58 “no.” 

As I say, we do not yet have any reports from other locals up and 
down the coast. I think that the assumption would be that the least 
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likely to carry it by a substantial majority would be Los Angeles, and 
I for one hope that the results up and down the coast are a little more 
decisive than the ones that have been developed in Los Angeles, simply 
from the point of view of the problem of the future as to the likeli- 
hood of success on the part of the union, the international and the local 
union, to put into effect this program for conformance which has 
been presented to the union for its consideration. 

I have other data here which have to do with the amount of ton- 
nage that has been handled or received in the port of Los Angeles 
during the period since the committee was there. I think it adds 
nothing in particular to the record with regard to the subject matter 
at hand, and unless there are some further questions that members of 
the committee or counsel would desire to ask, this would conclude my 
presentation or report to the committee in connection with the condi- 
tions in the port of Los Angeles and Long Beach, and on the coast gen- 
erally, with regard to the longshore contract. 

Mr. Garmatz. I might say before I ask the members for questions, 
we hope, or at least we are going to try, to get permission to sit this 
afternoon. Weare on general debate on the civil rights bill. I think 
there is a Private C alendar and a Consent Calendar. Just how much 
time that is going to take I do not know. 

I will have to. try to make some arrangements so Mr. Bridges and 
the other witness can see whether we can get permission to sit this 
afternoon about 2 : 30 or so. 

We are not sure. If there is any objection at all from any member 
on the floor, we are out of business. So it is hard to be sure. However, 
we will have to take that chance. 

Probably if you will call the committee office, they will be able to 
inform you as to just what the chances are of sitting this afternoon. 

Mr. Ray. Would an evening session be out of order? 

Mr. Garmatz. It would be up to the members. 

We have some other hearings set up for tomorrow, but we can work 
that out. 

Are there some other suggestions ? 

Do you have any ? 

Mr. Miter. No. 

Mr. Garmatz. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Garmatz. We have about 8 minutes. 

May I suggest that we try to get permission to sit this afternoon, 
and if the witnesses will call the offic e, say, no later than 2: 30, between 
2 and 2:30, by that time I think we should know. 

If we cannot get permission to sit, then we will meet at 9:30 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Mixer. IT think you would know. You will have to get that 
permission within the first 10 minutes of the session. 

Mr. Garmatz. Or wait until the other business, the Private and 
Consent Calendar is over. 

Five minutes more is not going to help us. If it is possible, I may 
get over there now and try to get it before they get into the Consent 
Calendar. 

It may save us an hour or two later on. 

But you call the office then and we will see. If we cannot meet, we 
will make it 9 or 9: 30 in the morning. 
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Mr. Totierson. Nine-thirty. 

Mr. Garmatz. If not, it will be 9: 30 in the morning. 

The committee is recessed. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 2: 30 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Garmatz (presiding). The meeting will come to order. 
Mr. St. Sure, will you take the witness chair, please ? 


STATEMENT OF J. PAUL ST. SURE, PRESIDENT, PACIFIC MARITIME 
ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Resumed 


Mr. Garmatz. When we finished the meeting this morning, I think 
you had just about finished your statement. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I had, sir. 

Mr. Garmarz. We are ready for questioning. 

Mr. Byrne, do you have any questions of Mr. St. Sure / 

Mr. Byrne. No. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Tollefson ? 

Mr. Totierson. Mr. St. Sure’s statement was pretty complete. | 
do not know that there are a great many questions to ask. I would 
like to ask one, however. 

Do you feel that there has been some progress made in connection 
with the solution of the problems that existed out there last year? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. As I indicated, Mr. Tollefson, there are two things: 
There certainly was improvement made after the committee hearings 
on the coast. You may recall that we had an exhibit at that time 
which showed a simple type of measurement of production. It wasn’t 
accurate but it was produced by dividing total man-hours into total 
general cargo tonnage. I cannot recall the number: but it did show 

rather dramatically “that, whereas in other ports on the coast when 
uae either rose or fell, man-hours rose or fell accordingly, in Los 
Angeles, as tonnage fell, man-hours stayed steady. That is, they 
seemed to stretch out the work. 

A similar check would show that during the period from October 
until February this trend was reversed in the port of Los Angeles. 
As to whether this was because of a limitation in some degree of the 
4-on; 4-off practice, whether it was because of a general pickup in 
the attitude of the men at work, it is difficult to say; but we did obtain 
an average of about 7 percent increase in the tons per hour handled 
over that period. 

There was a slacking off beginning February, with the result that 
that 7 percent increase ‘dropped to something like 3 percent. 

I tried to explain this morning that it might have beeen because of 
a change in the command, let us say, so far as the local union is 
concerned. 

We were distracted by general negotiations over the coast. We have 
a new and rather unusual tr yout w ith regard to the matter of attitude, 
which I mentioned this morning, the union’s referendum on this nego- 
tiated memorandum which was completed in June. And, as I have 
indicated before, I tend to be optimistic. I think there is improve- 
ment that can be made. 
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There has been some indication of a willingness to take hold from 
the point of view of the ILWU, to bring about improvement. The 
major problem is the one that we have talked about before. 

The international officers, union officials generally, have agreed that 
corrections should be brought about. The problem has been to start 
this thing from the bottom u », to reach the men that actually work 
on the job, to see if there can iB some method of overcoming the atti- 
tude of hostility which has developed over the years. 

Mr. Bridges can comment, and I am sure that he will, on the refer- 
endum method they are choosing. It is an unusual thing that is being 
attempted. I think the union assumed a great many risks in doing it. 

We have, likewise, not assumed any particular risk. We have not 
much to lose. But, if this present venture of a referendum upon the 
policy of observing a contract results in a favorable vote, I for one 
feel that it can be nothing but good. 

If it should go the other w ay, we are probably going to have troubles 
of a kind I hate to anticipate. So far, we have made a start, the most 
hopeful one we have had in a good many years. I think our people 
people are generally optimistic and believe that there will be further 
improvement. 

Mr. Toitierson. I would assume that all the members of the com- 
mittee would want to be optimistic also. I think that the members 
of the committee who were out there would want to commend every- 
body who contributed to the effort to improve the situation which had 
existed. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I would say this by way of a guess, sir: that I think 
we have gotten even further down the road of being able to talk 
frankly about a problem, further than has been true of the last several 
years, certainly further than over the period prior to 1948, and I do 
feel that this committee has made a real contribution to bringing 

about that type of discussion which could lead to a better result on the 
coast. 

I think I can speak for the industry when I say that we are deeply 
grateful for what has been accomplished so far and the interest this 
committee has shown in the problem we have. 

Mr. Totierson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Clark? 

Mr. CxiarK. I have nothing. 

Mr. Garsatz. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. ALLEN. I want to ask you this just because you are so handy. 

We have been having quite a bit of consideration lately of advance- 
ments — would involve handling cargoes in lift vans and trailers 
and a variety of schemes that would involve possibly 15- or 20-ton 
lifts i in the handling of cargo, and nothing farther. T am curious if 
you have had any experience on the west coast with that type of han- 
dling. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. We have had no direct experience insofar as the so- 

called roll-on and roll-off, lift-on roll-off type of operations concerned 
with special type ships; but van loads and so-called shippers package 
loads are not unique on the Pacific coast. 

The so-called load limitation that exists for certain commodities on 
the Pacific coast by contract does not extend to true shippers package 
loads nor to van type operations. 
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I certainly am not qualified to comment on the economics of the 
type of operations proposed, particularly on the Pacific coast. We 
do know that Alaska Steam is quite far down the road in developing 
the roll-on roll-off type of operation to Alaska. 

There is talk about a coastwise operation between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, which is of a great deal of interest. I do not think 
that the problems, other than economic, that we have to be concerned 
with out there are anything but the question of what type of jurisdic- 
tional disputes we might get into as between unions. 

Mr. Auten. I was curious to know whether you had had negotia- 
tions sufficient to indicate whether the change to that type of handling 
would meet with approval or disapproval, or whether the operators 
who were putting forth the ideas had already cleared their future 
operations with all of the labor interests involved. 

Mr. Sr. Sure. We have had no official or nonofficial part of a nego- 
tiation in connection with that problem. There was a request made 
during our last general negotiations by the ILWU that we discuss 
the question of this type of operation. We have had no such discus- 
sion yet because none of our members have asked that we actually 
negotiate on this subject. 

So far as I know, there has been no overall agreement reached as 
between the unions that might be concerned or the operators that 
may be interested to work out what might be serious jurisdictional 
problems if this type of ship comes in. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Seely-Brown ? 

Mr. Srety-Brown. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Ray ? 

Mr. Ray. I have no questions. 

Mr, Garmatz. Mr. Drewry, the counsel, has a few questions. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. St. Sure, last fall and at the early hearings here 
one thing that concerned the committee very much was the problem 
of finding some basis for determining productivity at any given time. 

We were led to understand that it is an extremely difficult thing to 
ascertain. However, as I recall it, there was a feeling that it was 
not necessarily a hopeless job and, in fact, that the stevedores them- 
selves had data which enabled them to determine where they were 
at a given time. As I further recall it, PMA had sent out a ques- 
tionnaire, or maybe a combined questionnaire—a short-term one to 
be at our hearings at Los Angeles in October and another one with a 
longer range date on it—with the thought that you would be able to 
arrive at some system of collecting statistics that would give you a 
dependable index to productivity in the future. 

Am I about right in my recollection on that 

Mr. Sr. Sure. You are correct. 

Mr. Drewry. And have you carried forward in your effort to arrive 
at such a current reporting system on productivity ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. We have, but with no greater success than we had 
had formerly. The fact, I think, is evident from the testimony that 
I gave this morning that the stevedores, for very sound reasons, must 
have and do keep accurate records of productivity and comparisons 
between the handling of commodities a year ago or 10 years ago and 
today in order to quote prices to their customers. 
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We know also that the steamship companies who pay the bill to 
the stevedores likewise have records which will show the relative 
production port by port, commodity by commodity, and ship by ship. 

For reasons which have been somewhat difficult for me to under- 
stand, these figures have never been pooled or produced even by code 
at a single place. We are given the answer that, for competitive 
reasons, these figures cannot be disclosed. Whatever the answer, we 
do not have any valid figures on production, either current for the 
purpose of comparison or even previous figures with which we could 
compare if we had current figures . 

I say it is obvious that these figures are available because, prior 
to coming here, at the end of last week I endeavored to insist that the 
stevedores in the port of Los Angeles at least give us a percentage 
comparison, and they gave it as I read it this morning, to the extent 
of a decimal point, which cert: ainly indicates to me that they had 
ineinthiin to start from, to compare with, and something by way of 
current figures; but, for the purpose of producing any overall set of 
figures on production by commodity, we do not have them and have 
not been able to obtain them. 

Mr. Drewry. And it would also be obvious, would it not, that to 
have such figures would be in the self-interest of the member com- 
panies in connection with their negotiations with the longshore union / 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Yes. I think, inasmuch as the question of produc- 
tivity is always a basis issue in negotiations, that it would be of 
interest to the employers, the industry, to have figures that were valid 
and could be justified. 

Previous attempts, before my time even with PMA, to produce such 
figures resulted in arbitrators rejecting them because they were not 
on a sufficiently broad base, they were not sufficiently general in scope 
for compar ative purposes and, as I think I previously indicated, at 
one time about 2 years ago we interested BLS in developing figures 
of the kind that might stand the cross-examining phase of arbitra- 
tion or negotiation, but we were unable to get cooperation completely 
from the employers that had to produce these figures. 

There has even been a suggestion, which might develop into some- 
thing worthwhile, that PMA and the union in combination might pro- 
duce some figures on productivity, perhaps not for the purpose of 
comparison with the past but for the purpose of negotiation for the 
future. 

We have not exhausted that possibility. These very discussions we 
are having now with the ILWU, leading as they do to a study of 
productivity, might lead to some joint study in the standpoint of 
developing figures of overall production. So far, I can merely report 

again that we are not able to have figures from the industry itself. 

Mr. Drewry. Another matter that was brought out in the Los 
Angeles hearings was in connection with the gang shortage, the fact 
that in the periods of peak demand for labor that the real key to the 
problem in the matter of meeting the problem was the lack of sufficient 
keymen, winch drivers, and so on; and there was talk of a training 
program for key personnel to be started by somebody. 

Has there been any progress made on that subject ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Well, prior to the 1955 shortage, PMA did undertake 
to try to set up a program of training for winch drivers. We appro- 
priated a considerable sum of money for the purpose. It required a 
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good deal of mechanical preparation to accomplish it, and at about the 
time that the project might have been started, the gang shortage dis- 
appeared. 

Since that time we have used other expedients. We have flown 
skilled men or traveled them from other ports where there were idle 
men, and paid their travel time and expense for the purpose of build- 
ing gangs around the skilled men in periods of shortage in the South. 

‘As I indicated this morning, at the time of the last short: age period, 
whereas, as I recall, the port of Hueneme has normally 6 gangs, they 
were able to build 11 gangs out of that port by reason of the fact that 
the union was able to produce sufficient skilled men to fill the key posi- 
tions to build new gangs for operation. 

Actually, I think the problem of the avail: ibility of skilled men also 
goes back to the overall bargaining picture and the matter of attitude. 
I think the union itself will agree that there are men with skill in the 
port of Los Angeles who might make themselves available but who 
decline to do so. I mean it is again the matter of their not pitching in 
when the pressure is on to make themselves available to take the key 
jobs. 

Some would argue that this is because there is not enough skill dif- 
ferential in pay, or the work may be more confining or more respon- 
sible perhaps than other jobs they could fill. 

Last time around, I don’t think that there was a feeling on either 
side that the lack of skilled men was a substantial contr ibuting factor 
to the shortage that existed. I think that skilled men are available. 

If this is still the problem of providing the men with skills so that 
gangs can be built around them, we are prepared and the union has 
been i in the past to put in the necessary money and time to give them a 
training, but this was not apparently the basic problem in the shortage 
this year. 

Mr. Drewry. So there has been no training program ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. There has been no training program as such. 

In the port of San Francisco there has heen a definite program of up- 
grading and registering men as winch drivers. TI am sure, that if this 
were the need in Los Angeles, that the means could be found either by 
training or by upgr ading men to provide the necessary skilled people. 

Mr. Drewry. Another matter that was brought out in the Los 
Angeles hearings was the problem of supervision, particularly at night- 
time. I donot recall that you commented on that this morning. 

Has there been any improvement on that side of the picture? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. Some of the companies in the industry have strength- 
ened their supervision at night. Others have not. 

My personal view, and this is based upon a number of surveys which 
PMA has made in the port of Los Angeles, is that the employe rs have 
not provided sufficient supervision to cover the night operations in all 
areas. 

One of the problems, from the employers’ point of view, is the fact 
that the secondary supervision which is affiliated with the union 
stands between management and the actual men at work. However, 
during the last discussions in the Los Angeles port, the foremen’s 
union specifically called upon the employers to back them up with ad- 
ditional supervision and to support them in their job of doing a 
supervising job. 
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Even though this is not a popular thing to say in the Los Angeles 
area, I feel and I think that many of the PMA staff feel that there is 
still a lack, from the point of view of supervision as supplied by 
management, in the night operations in Los Angeles. 

Some of the steamship companies have gone so far as to supply their 
own supervision. By that I mean the steamship company is the 
customer of the stevedoring company. Some of the steamship com- 
panies have felt that the stevedores, as employing companies, have been 
so lacking in supplying supervision that they have supplied their 
own supervision from the standpoint of the steamship company to 
endeavor to secure a better operation at night. 

Mr. Drewry. Would you say that there has been some improve- 
ment ? 

Mr. Sr. Sure. I would say that those companies which have pro- 
ded such supervision have seen an improvement. 

Mr. Drewry. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garmarz. Does anyone else have questions ? 

Thank you, Mr. St. Sure, for appearing as a witness and presenting 
such fine testimony and charts and records of your association in the 
last 6 months or at least since the last hearings in October. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Harry Bridges, president of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 

Do you care for Mr. Ben McDonald, president of local 13, ILWU, 
to appear with you? 

Mr. Bringes. Please. 


Vv 


STATEMENT OF HARRY BRIDGES, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION; BEN Mc- 
DONALD, PRESIDENT, LOCAL 13, ILWU, SAN PEDRO, CALIF., AND 
JEFF KIBRE, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE LONGSHOREMEN’S 
AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION 


Mr. Bripces. My name is Harry Bridges. I am president of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, head- 
quarters the city of San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. McDonatp. My name is Ben McDonald, president of local 13, 
located in Wilmington, Calif. 

Mr. Kisre. My name is Jeff Kibre. I am the Washington repre- 
sentative of the ILWU, and I am simply here accompanying Mr. 
Bridges and Mr. McDonald. 

Mr. Brivees. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, but we 
can go ahead and round out the report for the committee’s benefit. 

I have heard the statement of Mr. St. Sure, president of the Pacific 
Maritime Association, and, speaking for the union, in most respects 
we think that his statement is a correct statement as to the facts of 
what we are considering. In some points, we disagree. 

We do not give a cent to his statements about featherbedding. 

We have guaranteed the Pacific Maritime Association no increase in 
productivity in some of our recent negotiations and, in the matter of 
contract violations, malpractices and abuses, we deal with them where 
they are in effect abuses or violations, but at the same time the same 
practices need not necessarily be violations or abuses, so that, depend- 
ing upon the circumstances, they can be one or the other. 
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All I have in mind in making that clear is that featherbedding, 
of course, can be a matter of for mulation or a matter of language. It 
can mean unnecessary men, and it might not mean it, and we might get 
into an honest dispute over the number of men required on a job, 
especially when it is the matter of reducing the number of men in an 
operation after an introduction of some kind of a laborsaving device. 

Productivity—well, productivity is not the union’s business. It is 
Mr. St. Sure’s business, and we have a lot of other troubles. If, as a 
result of some of the things we are discussing or negotiating, more pro- 
ductivity results, well, we won’t quarrel about it; but, insofar as the 
union is concerned, that is not our main reason for doing certain 
things. 

Of course, we have agreed, generally speaking, under what circum- 
stances a practice can be an abuse or a violation ay the contract, and 
we have agreed to eliminate such practices and, as far as the union is 
concerned, it believes that it is in its best interests to do so. We expect 
to get something for it. 

When we put the whole subject together, what we are talking about 
here, why it boils down to one of having a sufficient number of men, 
longshoremen in the various categories, available at the precise time 
when the ship is in port, the cargo is assembled ready to go, and, if we 
can arrange it, we of course like to have good weather and no fog and 
things like that, and putting all those things together to have the 
ship ‘loaded or discharged and away from the doc ks without dam: age to 
the cargo as quickly as ; possible, with as little pilfering, you might s say: 
No work stoppages, slowdowns, and no nonunion operations, “and no 
speedups. 

I think we have all met together, as far as the employers and us are 
concerned, and decided that those things are not impossible. They ec 
be done and, by making the right approach, why, faster ship iat 
around comes within our reach. 

I would say for the union that we have made progress since the 
committee was in Los Angeles last October. I won’t try to evaluate 
the amount of progress, but there has been progress. The union has 
been working on it, the local officers, the national officers, and others 
that are charged with the responsibility of doing what we committed 
ourselves to do before the committee last October. 

On the items that I have mentioned, as far as the union can see, we 
are in agreement generally with the employers and with the members 
of this committee, and we think it is being effective and constructive 
that the committee did look into the situation, and that was pointed up 
in our recent negotiations. 

The negotiations were smooth, they were effective and efficient, and 
we did succeed in setting down a program of action that went di- 
rectly to the heart of the matter and out of which we expect good 
results. 

Again let me repeat, we expect good results in the interests of 
the men in the union and, if the employers get some good results 
by way of overlap or gravy, why, we won’t quarr rel. 

“Gina October there have been no stoppages of work, for example. 
There might be some slight exceptions to that, but very few. 

On the gang shortages, you have already had the statement of 
Mr. St. Sure and we cannot quarrel with that. But, likewise, there 
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las been the move by the coast union and the local union to help 
that situation and alleviate it. 

Mr. Garmatz. May I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Briners. Yes. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Bridges, do you have a copy of this chart? 

Mr. Bripees. Yes. 

Mr. Garmatz. And you say that your figures compare with the 
chart. presented by Mr. St. Sure? 

Mr. Brivces. Yes: and I can recognize that there might be some 
questions on the chart by members of the committee, Mr. Chairman. 
We will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Garmarz. I was wondering whether your figures corresponded. 

You said there were practically no work stoppages, and so forth. 
I wondered whether your chart would be practically the same as this 
chart. 

Mr. Brinces. They do compare. We don’t challenge the chart. 

Mr. Garmatz. May I interrupt you again? What can you re- 
port on the so-called 48 hip-pocket rules on malpractices? What have 
you to say on that? 

There is one for each State in the Union. Will you report on 
your progress on that ? 

Mr. Brincrs. You could break those down into three categories, 
you might say. 

Some of them very definitely fall into the category that both parties 
have agreed are violations of contract or abuse or malpractice that 
we are dutybound to eliminate. That is some of them. There are 
some of them where the contract is either silent or subject to two 
interpretations. 

Mr. Garmatz. You can eliminate some, you say, but you have not 
done that. 

Mr. Brivees. What is that? 

Mr. Garmatrz. You say that there are some that you both agree 
should be eliminated ¢ 

Mr. Briners. That is right. 

Mr. Garmatz. But nothing has been done about it. 

Mr. Brivers. I would not say that nothing has been done about 
it. 

Mr. Garmatz. Then there is progress on this 48 ? 

Mr. Briners. Definitely, very definitely. 

Mr. Garmarz. Is that the group on which you are taking the vote, 
or is it the other section on the suggestions by the maritime industry 
to help in their turnaround and overall production report that was 
signed by you and Mr. St. Sure? 

Is that the one on which a vote is being taken on the west coast ? 

Mr. Briners. Yes; I was just coming to that. 

Mr. Garmarz. May I say at this time, please give us the result of 
those votes in the organization so that we can put it in the record 
here. 

Mr. Bripers. All I can give you are some unofficial returns. Very 
few locals have voted as yet, and the larger locals, outside of the Los 
Angeles local, have still to vote; but in all the locals that have voted, 
so far the vote has been favorable, and in a larger percentage favor- 
able than the vote in the Los Angeles Harbor. 
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You have the results of the Los Angeles vote before you. 

Mr. Garmarz. Is that in favor of this so-called improvement ! 

Mr. Brinegs. That is right. 

Mr. Garmatz. That was 1,572 to 1,513: was it? 

Mr. Brinces. That is right. 

Mr. Garmatz. That is not a majority ? 

Mr. Brinces. Well, I think the committee ought to know that this 
is what is truly significant about that vote: 

At first glance, of course, I can understand Mr. St. Sure’s impres- 
sion that it would seem that it represents a large amount of opposi- 
tion and would indicate continuing opposition. That will not 
necessarily be the case. 

The way our referendum votes go—and the referendum vote is a 
very important principle in the union—is that we advise everybody 
to get all their objections and all their opposition in, and all their 
votes in prior to the vote, because, once the vote is cast, they are 
stuck; and, although there was a pretty heavy opposition there of 
some 1,200 votes, you will not find the situation where those 1,200 
will continue their opposition. They have had their say. They 
have had their debate. They have had their reports and they have 
had their vote. 

Now the vote is binding and they will fall in line. That is the 
way the vote works. That is the reason for this matter going to a 
referendum, because along with it goes the reports to the meetings, 
and in the other locals further discussion is now taking place. There 
are the union meetings, and it is discussed prior to the vote being 
taken in 1, 2, or 3 meetings. 

The port of Seattle has had two meetings already where this 
matter has been the main subject of discussion in the union meeting. 
It has a third meeting this coming Thursday which will be attended 
by one of the national officers of the union. I was supposed to be there, 
but I will not make it. That will be the third discussion, and then 
the vote will proceed the next morning—Friday, Saturday, and 
Monday. 

In my own local, the San Francisco local of the longshoremen, 
there have been two meetings to discuss the matter. That is, there 
has been one meeting and there will be another meeting tonight and 
possibly a third meeting. 

Mr. ZELENKO. May I interrupt the witness, please? 

Do we have a quorum of the committee present ? 

Mr. Garmatz. I do not know if a quorum is necessary. 
having legislation, but just a report. 

Mr. ZeLeNKo. I make a point of no quorum. 

Mr. Garmatz. I will not entertain a motion, because I do not think 
it is in order. I will stand to be corrected if Iam wrong. I do not 
think we have any particular legislation before the committee. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Would you rule on my point, please / 

Mr. Garmatz. That is my ruling, Mr. Zelenko. 

Mr. Totierson. I understand that the chairman ruled that the 
point of order is out of order ? 

Mr. Garmatz. That is right. 

Mr. Totiterson. On the ground that we are not conducting hearings 
on legislation ? . 

Mr. Garmatrz. That is right. 


We are not 
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Mr. Totterson. But are simply receiving a report ¢ 

Mr. Garmatz. That is all we are receiving is a report; yes. 

Mr. ZetenKo. Did we receive permission to meet this afternoon ? 

Mr. Garmatz. I asked permission from the Speaker to meet on the 
general debate. 

Mr. ZetEnKo. I wanted to be informed. Iwas not present. I want 
to be fully informed of the activities of the committee at this point. 

Mr. Garmatz. I think the record will show that I asked permission 
for the committee to sit this afternoon. 

Mr. ZELENKO. May I ask the chairman 

Mr. Garmatz. The acting chairman. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. May I ask that, upon the conclusion of the testimony 
of this witness in this meeting, the members would wait. I have a 
matter to take up. 

Mr. Garmatz. I ask that you take it up with the chairman of the 
full committee if it is any business outside of the report of Mr. Bridges. 

Mr. ZeLtenko. I want to assure the witness and the committee that 
I interrupted that my point had nothing to do with the subject of the 
witness’ testimony. 

Mr. Garmatz. You may proceed. 

Mr. Brinces. On the vote, Mr. Chairman, one of the purposes in put- 
ting this matter to the vote was to see that there was quite a bit of 
discussion, that everybody knew what they were voting for, that every 
single meeting was covered by one of the national officers or one of the 
committee that negotiated. 

Mr. Garmatz. In other words, your organization and your inter- 
national organization are doing whatever they can in the various local 
unions to try to impress the members with the necessity of these changes 
or suggested changes? 

Mr. Brinees. That is right, and along with the special meetings, 
at least one stop-work meeting in every port. A stop-work meeting 
requires all men to be called off the job and there is no excuse for not 
being at the meeting and meeting attendance is compulsory. Then 
the entire proposition is put on a ballot which is distributed and then 
it is voted on by secret ballot. 

Along with it, it carries the footnote: 


The negotiating committee recommends a vote of approval— 


and the negotiating committee, of course, consists of the national offi- 

cers as well as the members of the committee elected for that particular 
yurpose. 

; Mr. Dorn. Could I see that, Mr. Bridges, just as a point of interest? 

Mr. Garmatz. Do you have one for the record ? 

Mr. Brincgs. I can leave both of these for the record. There are 2 
ballots, one for the longshoremen and the other for the clerks and, 
outside of just dealing with a couple of items that are different for the 
clerks, they are essentially the same. 

A copy of the ballot is carried in full and a complete report of our 
negotiations in our official union newspaper. Our newspaper is mailed 
to the home of every member, and we hope read by him and by his wife 
likewise. 

I also have a copy of the report that I sent out on behalf of the com- 
mittee, and that report deals with the negotiations and the agreement 
between ourselves and Mr. St. Sure’s committee on this proposition. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 
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before voting Clerks Ballot 


International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union 


OFFICIAL BALLOT 


Extension Agreement 


PROPOSITION 1 


On May 25, 1956, your joint Longshore and Clerks Coast Negotiating Committee 
signed an Extension Agreement of the Pacific Coast Longshore and Ship Clerks con- 
tracts providing: 

1. The contracts to run to August 1, 1958 — if that date becomes the common 
termination or review date for all longshore contracts on the Pacific, East 
aad Gulf coasts. Otherwise, the termination date will be June 15, 1958. 

. An interim wage increase of 2¢ per hour straight time and 3¢ per hour 

overtime effective 8 A.M. June 18, 1956. 


. A further wage review will take place on September 1, 1956. If no agree- 
ment is reached this issue will be arbitrated and any increases will go into 
effect as of October 1 of this year. 

. Another review on straight and overtime wages, welfare contributions and 
two additional items selected PY the Union will take place on June 15 or 


August 1, 1957. These issues if not agreed to will be arbitrated. 

. The Welfare Plan will remain in effect for the duration of the agreement, 
subject to review in 1957. 

. The dental plan for children through age 14 shall be continued subject to 
review in 1957. 

. The ILWU-PMA Pension Plan has been revised to cover all ILWU long- 
shoremen, Ship Clerks and Walking Bosses. 

. Disability pension payments of $100 per month will be provided to men 
with 25 years of qualified service who are permanently and totally disabled 
as a result of accident or illness incurred off the job. . 


DO YOU FAVOR EXTENDING THE. PACIFIC COAST LONG- 
SHORE AGREEMENTS AS SET*FORTH IN THE EXTENSION MEM- 
ORANDUM DATED MAY025, 1956 AND AS EXPLAINED ABOVE 
BY LETTER DATED MAY 26, 1956? 


. Vote 
YES NO 


The Negotiating Committee 
Recommends a Vofe of Approval 
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PROPOSITION 2 


The Pacific Maritime Association is prepared to negotiate in good faith 
as of September 1, 1956, to accomplish the following: 

1. The desire of the ILWU to reduce the work shifts to not exceed 
eight (8) hours with certain leeway to finish job or ship without loss of 
take-home pay. 

2. The ILWU shall secure performance of and conformance with the 
existing agreements between the parties including previous and present 
commitments and understandings. Specifically, the Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciatiion asserts that the following items should be corrected: 

a. There shall be no penalties for alleged unsafe working conditions except 

those now spelled out in the contract. 

b. There shall be no late starts or early quits except as ordered by the em- 


loyer. 
¢. bore shall be no rules invoked except those that are in the contract, in 
the port working rules, or in Local or Coast Labor Relations minutes. 


d. There shall be no “4 on and 4 off” or any variations thereof. 

e. There shall be no “shirt time.” 

f. There shall be no requirement for employment of unnecessary men, and 
the provisions of Section 14 shall be observed in this connection. 

g. There shall be no use of safety claims as a subterfuge in disputes not in- 


volving safety. 

h. There shall be no refusal by either party to observe the provisions of Sec- 
tions 10(b) and 16(a) (3) in the event grievances or disputes arise on 
the job. 

. Such negotiations to be carried on in good faith. 

a. In attempting to reach these objectives the Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation will not seek any change as a subterfuge to establish un- 

reasonable speedup; nor will the ILWU resort to subterfuge to 
curtail production. 

b. The definition and performance of work as set forth in the con- 
tracts between the parties and existing working rules shall be 
strictly adhered to. 


DO YOU FAVOR THE PROGRAM TO GAIN THE EIGHT (8) 
HOUR WORK SHIFT WITH NINE (9) HOURS PAY BY ADOPT- 
ING AND OBSERVING THE POLICIES SET FORTH IN THE 
MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT DATED JUNE 14; 1956, AS 
EXPLAINED ABOVE AND BY LETTER DATED JUNE 19, 1956? 


Vote 
YES NO 


The Negotiating Committee 
Recommends a Vote of Approval 


md» YW 
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N? 29963 


To be torn off ballo 
before voting Longshore Ballot 


International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union 


OFFICIAL BALLOT 


Extension Agreement 


PROPOSITION 1 


On May 25, 1956, your joint Longshore and Clerks Coast Negotiating Committee 
signed an Extension Agreement of the Pacific Coast Longshore and Ship Clerks con- 
tracts providing: 

1. The contracts to run to August 1, 1958 — if that date becomes the common 
termination or review date for all longshore contracts on the Pacific, East 
and Gulf coasts. Otherwise, the termination date will be June 15, 1958. 

2. An interim wage increase of 2¢ per hour straight time and 3¢ per hour 
overtime effective 8 A.M. June 18, 1956. 

3. A further wage review will take place on September 1, 1956. If no agree- 
ment is reached this issue will be arbitrated and any increases will go into 
effect as of October 1 of this year. 

4. Another review on straight and overtime wages, welfare contributions and 
two additional items selected by the Union will take place on June 15 or 
August 1, 1957. These issues if not agreed to will be arbitrated. 

5. The Welfare Plan will remain in effect for the duration of the agreement, 
subject to review in 1957. 

6. The dental plan for children through age 14 shall be continued subject to 
review in 1957. 

7. The ILWU-PMA Pension Plan has been revised to cover all ILWU long- 
shoremen, Ship Clerks and Walking Bosses. 

8. Disability pension payments of $100 per month will be | eter to men 
with 25 years of qualified service who are permanently and totally disabled 
as a result of accident or illness incurred off the job. 


DO YOU FAVOR EXTENDING THE.PACIFIC COAST LONG- 
SHORE AGREEMENTS AS SET*FORTH IN THE EXTENSION MEM- 
ORANDUM DATED MAY 25, 1956 AND AS EXPLAINED ABOVE 
BY LETVER DATED MAY 26, 1956? 


Vote 
YES NO 


The Negotiating Committee 
Recommends a Vote of Approval 
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PROPOSITION 2 


The Pacific Maritime Association is prepared to negotiate in good faith 
as of September 1, 1956, the following: 

1. The desire of the ILWU to reduce the work shifts to not exceed eight 
(8) hours with certain leeway to finish job or ship without loss of take- 
home pay. 

2. The desire of the clerks for the 6-hour day when working with long- 
shoremen. 

3. 20°, differential for supervisors. 

4. Adjustment of present vacation schedules. 

5. The ILWU shall secure performance of and conformance with the 
existing agreements between the parties including previous and present 
commitments and understandings. Specifically, the Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation asserts that the following items should be understood: 

a. The employers have the sole right to determine whether or not work cov- 
ered by the Clerks agreement, port supplements and working rules, should 
be performed. 

b. When any such work is to be done, engrerns covered by the Clerks agree- 
ment, port supplements and working rules, shall be used. 

c. Employers shall be entitled to have made available to them adequate num- 
bers of monthly and preferred checkers and key men. All such men must 
be hired, transferred or promoted in accordance with the applicable pro- 
visions of contracts, port mapienents and working rules. 

d. Employers will not exercise their option as to whether or not work is to 
be performed as provided in (a) above as a subterfuge to have workers 
other than ap referred to in (b) above perform such work. ILWU 
will not use the understanding that such work be done as described in 
(b) above as a subterfuge to require employer to place or keep unneces- 
sary men on the job. 

6. This memorandum shall be an addendum to the similar memorandum 

dealing with the longshore work shift, dated June 14, 1956. The principles 
and understandings enumerated in that document shall govern where ap- 


plicable to clerks. 


DO YOU FAVOR THE PROGRAM TO GAIN THE EIGHT (8) 
HOUR WORK SHIFT WITH NINE (9) HOURS PAY BY ADOPT- 
{NG AND OBSERVING THE POLICIES SET FORTH IN THE 
MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT DATED JUNE 14, 1956, AS 
EXPLAINED ABOVE AND BY LETTER DATED JUNE 19, 1956? 


Vote 
YES NO 


The Negotiating Committee 
Recommends a Vote of Approval 


BS 100 

Mr. Garmatz. Would you say that there has been progress made 
then in the overall picture? 

Mr. Brinces. I think for the reasons again stated, yes. 
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Mr. Garmatz. What else can be done to further negotiation which 
has been started between the employers and employees to advance 
that ? 

Mr. Bringes. Mr. St. Sure made reference to years gone by and 
the attitude of the men, and he had in mind, I think, a statement that 
I made to him as the spokesman for the committee when we were meet- 
ing, and that is that we had to go back many, many years with this 
because some of the things we are dealing with now did grow out of 
disputes and quarrels we had had over past years. We still have 
them. 

We went through some pretty difficult times, the entire war period; 
and, furthermore, when he talks of the attitude of the men, he talks 
of an attitude which developed during a period when the men were 
fighting to protect their union, and they had to get up fighting and 
go to bed fighting, as they thought, in order to keep their union alive. 

There were quite a few attempts, as they thought, to put their union 
out of business. 

Well, that hasn’t been true for many years past. We have been able 
to give our attention to other things. 

It is also a fact that for many years the men struggled on the job, 
with the support and the guidance of their leadership, in order to 
establish conditions on the job, and then follow it through to have such 
conditions written into the contracts; and to change that attitude 
mightn’t be easy, but we have agreed to try and change it, and, in the 
report that was sent out to the union membership, I will just read 
a part of it, and it says: 

The coastwise longshore and clerks negotiating committee is submitting the 
result of negotiations to a referendum with recommendation that both agreement 
extension and the commitment to observance of the contract be approved by a 
favorable vote. The committee is convinced that the use of job action, abuse 
of safety code, and seeking to avoid or misconstrue provisions of the agree- 
ment and working rules, has reached the point of diminishing returns—a great 
deal of energy as well as money of the union is going in this direction and is 


gaining little either in maintenance or creation of better working conditions or 
protection of the jobs or jurisdiction of ILWU on the waterfront. 


So again there is a recognition by the union that what might have 
worked and produced in years gone by isn’t doing so well now, and 
an effort to change. We think it is working and I am only making 
this point so that the committee will know that it is not exactly a ques- 
tion of doing anyone any favors. It is something that would be 
good for the union and it will be good for the industry, too. It will 
result in a more constructive approach. It has already. 

It will result in more stability and, as long as these things all fit 
together, why, all to the good. That is where we are now. 

Mr. Garmatz. We will go off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brincrs. The union thinks that the work done by the com- 
mittee, including its visit to Los Angeles, was helpful. We think 
it helped a lot in these recent negotiations. We have succeeded now 
as far as we have any control. 

All our contracts are tied in with the common expiration date with 
the east coast. I don’t know what is going to happen on the east 
coast, but we are in line, the west coast, Alaska, and Hawaii. We 
have good contracts, long-term contract, or the way is paved to have 
long-term contracts. 
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I have just returned from the islands. We negotiated a 5-year 
contract. It does have what we call a Hawaiian clause, an opening 
at the end of 3 years, meaning that if either side wants at the end 
of 3 years, they can tear it up, “but the chances are that it will go for 
5 years. 

We made no attempt to conceal what the facts were from this com- 
mittee, and they were — on the record here before the committee 
and it was helpful, I think, to both sides in the recent negotiations 
on. the west coast. 

It is my judgment that it probably will be very helpful on the 
east coast, and we won't need a massage by the committee every once 
in a while to keep going. We will operate from here on in under our 
own steam. 

I want to point out some of the items in this proposed referendum. 
I think I can say that the referendum is going to carry and, if the 
committee will bear in mind what I have already said, because there 
is a large “no” vote it doesn’t mean that the opposition will continue. 
That is the way we do business. 

We let everybody get in their 2 cents’ worth until the vote is taken, 
and they are bound by it. They are stuck. It works all right. 

Besides, we also got tired, the national officers and the negotiating 
committee got tired of sitting up there negotiating agreements in good 
faith and not being able to successfully carry them out. We did our 
best to carry them out but we weren’t successful enough. And, of 
course, that was apparent by some of the questions asked by the com- 
mittee in Los Angeles, where you pointed to certain things. 

I know I was asked and the president of the local was asked : 

Well, aren’t those matters or those actions either in violation of the contract 
or barred by the contract? 

We had to say “yes” and we negotiate the contracts and we were 
asked what we were going to do them, they should be discon- 
tinued. 

So the report you have here today, what I am telling you is that 
those efforts are proceeding and we have got them right down where 
they belong. 

Now, the union is voting on two propositions. The first question 
calls for a vote on whether the men are satisfied with the contract as 
renegotiated, including the wage increases and other things. The vote 
in favor of that naturally is heavy. 

Then, as to the second proposition accompanying it, we haven’t 
taken time to analyze what would be the outcome in the situation 
if there was a “no” vote. I don’t think that will happen, but it would 
be a peculiar situation, but, nevertheless, the action is taken by the 
men down below, not the officers, and it is taken in the face of their 

regulations and would be taken by secret ballot, and we would have 
to take a look-see because it might mean that, in the first place, the 
men expressed themselves in favor of a good contract and then turned 
right around and tore it up, because a vote not to live up to the con- 
tract has the same effect. 

Now, maybe this looks cute. But it wasn’t on our mind, and we never 
thought of it that way. We haven’t given much thought to it yet 
because we were confident that, with proper explanations, as well as 
the result of the visit of this committee and the attention this com- 
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mittee gave to the whole situation which you might say put the spot- 
light on our negotiations, we were pretty sure that the vote as recom- 
mended by the union would be favorable. 

Now, we did want a reduction in the work shift. I want to deal 
with the matter of productivity. We could not march in and ask 
that the work shift be reduced from 9 hours to 8 hours with a cor- 
responding decrease in production. We didn’t think that would get 
far. We didn’t get very far with our proposal to reduce the work 
shift as it was, so we had to agree and we do agree that, if the work 
shift is reduced from 9 to 8 hours, and if there is no reduction in take- 
home, there shouldn’t be any reduction in production; and all the 
employers have said, and we agree, that, if some of these abuses or 
imines them what you will—are eliminated, we will prob- 
ably get the present 9-hour production in an 8-hour span and there 
will be no reduction in take-home, and that can be and will be a very 
substantial wage increase. 

The wages of the men are due to be increased, possibly this coming 
October 1, depending upon the outcome of negotiation on the east 
coast, and we hope that the east coast does a very, very good job of 
negotiating. We are certainly all with them in that respect. We pick 
up the overage, you might say. 

Mr. Garmatz. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Bridges, how many questions are on this referen- 
dum of which you speak ¢ 

Mr. Brinees. Two. 

Mr. Byrne. What are they? 

Mr. Brinvees. The first one is: 

Do you favor extending the Pacific coast longshore agreements as set forth 
in the extension memorandum dated May 25, * * *. 
as explained above. That is an extension of the contract to August 1, 
1958, with provisions in it to have any date between June 15, 1958, 
and August 1, to mean a common expiration date; and then it provides 
for a wage increase of 2 cents with a further review of wages September 
1 of this year, and certain other changes dealing with welfare and 
pension plans, so that is really an extension of our contract for 2 years. 

Mr. Byrne. What is the second one? 

Mr. Bripcrs. The second one is the matter of negotiating September 
1 for the reduction of the present 9-hour work shift to 8 hours, and it 
points out that, in order to get in the position to negotiate such a 
reduction in hours, certain corrections in work practices should be 
made by the union, and then we go on: 

There shall be no penalties for alleged unsafe working conditions except those 
now spelled out in the contract * * *. 
all the things that have been before this committee. 

Mr. Byrne. Do you spell out those certain working conditions? 

Mr. Brings. Well, this refers to using the provisions in the contract 
that says that when work is unsafe the men have a right to quit, and 
the use of that language in the contract which is aimed at having 
nobody work under unsafe conditions as a subterfuge or an excuse to 
get something that has no direct relation to safety. 

In other words, the men might want to do it this way. We will say 
to do it another way is unsafe. It is not unsafe to do it another way, 
but it has the same effect. 
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Mr. Byrne. You heard Mr. St. Sure say that certain steamship 
companies had to put on night supervision. 

Mr. Brinvees. For what purpose ¢ 

Mr. Byrne. For safety reasons and work stoppages and gripes 
or beefs. 

Mr. Brinces. Well, that may be. I don’t know whether they have 
or not. 

Mr. Byrne. Who supervises this election? Do all the members of 
the union on the west coast vote ? 

Mr. Brivers. Yes. Well,no. That would be the ideal situation, but 
they don’t all vote. 

Mr. Byrne. How is that? 

Mr. Brinces. Well, just the same as voting for Congressmen ; they 
don’t all vote. 

In other words, everybody is eligible to vote. All the longshore- 
men are eligible to vote and they : all have a chance to vote, but there 
comes a time when you have to close the ballot and see the returns. 

Mr. Byrne. I do not know of every Congressman that does not go 
out to get everybody that is available to vote to vote for him. I do not 
know why the union does not do the same. 

Mr. Brinces. We do. 

Mr. Byrne. Who counts the ballots? 

Mr. Brivees. They are all counted in the local unions. 

Mr. Byrne. By whom? 

Mr. Brinces. By committees set up by the local unions. 

Mr. Srriy-Brown. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Byrne. Yes. 

Mr. Seery-Brown. Approximately what percentage of your local 
unions actually voted in this vote ? 

Mr. Brincrs. Let us take the Los Angeles vote as an example. The 
total vote there is around 3,000. The number of members in the union 
is 3,250. Three thousand voted and there are 3,250 in the local. I 
would say that the vote will be 90 percent of those eligible to vote, 
or better. 

Mr. Byrne. Do you have watchers and solicitors to solicit these 
votes ? 

Mr. Brincrs. Nobody gets a chance to fool around with our refer- 
endums. The men are too jealous of that. The men themselves are 
the watchers. You have got an official committee. Generally the way 
it works is that we have a large number of pensioners. The taking 
of a ballot is a pretty expensive item. 

What the union does is, in each local you have a large number of 
pensioned longshoremen. They stay close to the union. They have 
nothing to do. They are on pension. They are always available to 
count ballots. They have nothing to lose one way or another, you see, 
and besides they serve for free as a service to the union. They are the 
balloting committee. They count the ballots and they send in the 
returns. That is the way it works. 

he we feel sure, results in an honest ballot all the way down 
the line. 

Mr. Byrne. Do you havea surplus of labor out there ? 


Mr. Bripces. In the longshore industry ¢ 
Mr. Byrne. Yes. 
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Mr. Bringes. No; we are short of men. 

Mr. Byrne. You are short ? 

Mr. Brinces. Yes. 

Mr. Byrne. In other words, you do not shape up in the morning or 
afternoon to seek out certain people, certain groups? 

Mr. Brinces. No. 

Mr. Byrne. A certain few ? 

Mr. Brivces. No; each port has a central hiring or dispatching hall, 
and all orders are sent into that hall and all men are sent to the job 
from that one place, and they are sent out on what we call the low- 
man-out system. The people with the lowest number of hours are the 
first ones to be sent out on the job. They sign in and sign out. 

Mr. Byrne. That is all. 

Mr. Brinces. All the work, the earnings of the men, the work 
opportunity is equalized in the port amongst all men. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totzterson. In connection with gang shortages, I think we 
perhaps covered that subject when Mr. St. Sure was on the witness 
stand, but I would like to go into it again just for the sake of the record. 

Assuming you could get the men, would it be possible for you to 
maintain a sufficient number of gangs to take care of the peak loads 
and have them on call at all times? Would it be a practical thing ? 

Mr. Brinces. The peak load ? 

Mr. Totterson. Yes. 

Mr. Brmces. It would be extremely difficult to do that and at the 
same time have the hall system of decasualization work in a fair and 
equitable manner. It would be difficult to do it and afford the men in 
the industry a good living. They would get a worse living, and we 
would run into quite a few legal difficulties, too. 

Mr. Totzerson. In other words, if you maintained sufficient gangs, 
assuming that you could do it, just to take care of the peak loads, the 
time would come in the course of the year when you would have a lot 
of gangs not being able to find work ? 

Mr. Brinces. That is right. You might put it another way: In the 
ordinary industry you would have layoffs in slack periods, and rehir- 
ing. In the longshore industry you would have to have, you might say, 
daily layoffs and daily rehiring, or weekly layoffs and weekly rehirings, 
or monthly layoffs or monthly rehirings. You would be so busy, espe- 
cially if you wanted to apply seniority provisions, that you would 
hardly be doing anything else. 

Therefore, we have had to work out a system where the men are at- 
tached to the industry permanently, and we have tried to fix the num- 
ber of men at a number that will handle the normal work of the port, 
and then seek pools, or groups, to have them standing by, without any 
real job rights in the industry, to take care of the peak periods or the 
overflow period. 

Now, we have tried every way to do that, and that seems to be the 
only way it can be done. There is another way to do it, but it leads to 
trouble. You can have a surplus of men, and a lot of evils come out 
of that. That is the situation, or has been the situation, or was in some 
ports on the east coast. There were 2 or 3 men to every job. Of 
course, then you can start selling jobs. 

Mr. Garmarz. Justa moment. Thinking of your day-in and day-off 
work, there again a man would not be able to be entitled to his unem- 
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ployment benefits, whereas, in other businesses, if laid off for a month 
or a 2-month period he has a better chance of seeking other employment 
or of getting unemployment benefits. 

Mr. Bripces. That is another factor. That is true. 

Mr. Garmatz. In this day-in and day-out employment, he has no 
right to collect that. 

Mr. Brinces. That is right. He has to be off for a certain period 
of time. 

Mr. Garmarz. Or he has no opportunity to seek other employment. 

Mr. Brivces. That is right. By and large, this problem has been 
acute in the port of Los Angeles. It comes up once in a while in the 
port of San Francisco. Elsewhere it is not such a great problem. 

Mr. Totierson. In the nature of longshore work and cargo han- 
result in gang shortages and which also result in idle gangs at times. 
result in gang shortages and which also results in idle gangs at times. 

Mr. Brinces. That is true. 

Mr. Totierson. Your efforts and the employers’ efforts are de- 
signed, as I said to Mr. St. Sure, to cut down the peaks and also the 
valleys as much as you can. 

Mr. Brinees. And to level it off. 

Well, it is a true statement that, taking the industry on the west 
coast as a whole, we do have the unique situation of having a shortage 
of men; that is, the regular, steady, registered longshoremen. 

Mr. Byrne. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Totierson. I will yield when he finishes his statement. I think 
he was in the middle of a statement. 

Mr. Briners. Yes. We might be on the verge of having quite a few 
changes in the industry. 

The introduction of much more machinery—and the industry is 
overdue for that—more efficient and modern methods of handling 
cargo; palletizing of cargo; unit loads; this roll-on-and-off; and that, 
added to the natural resistance of workers to the machine where they 
see that the machine is going to eliminate their jobs; and there are 
other matters, jurisdiction matters, which Mr. St. Sure mentioned. 

It is bad enough for the machines to be introduced, but what hap- 
pens? The machine eliminates the job and along comes a new worker 
along with the machine, you see, so that, putting all these things to- 
gether, starting with the resistance of workers to the machine because 
it displaces labor e me, it is there and it grows where the 
union feels united or r tough enough to fight—why, we ‘do have a short- 
age of men and they are fearful that with more machiner y being used, 
more modern methods, they will be in a position where every man is 
guaranteed an equal share of the work through the decasualization 
system, and they will be sharing a small number of hours. 

Hours can drop down to where it was not so long ago and still is 
in some ports. Many ports have to struggle along by working 30 
hours a week, and it can easily drop down. 

When we find our way out of some of those things, this matter of 
peaks and valleys might disappear. We are working on it and we 
think we can cure it. We intend to. 

Mr. Byrne. What isa class B employee ? 

Mr. Brincrs. A class A employee would be a permanently registered 
longshoreman. He is jointly registered by both parties. He has 
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secured his job in the industry and he is guaranteed his share of the 
earnings of the port. 

The class B is also a man jointly registered in class B registration 
by the employers and the union, and he does not get the guaranties 
of steady work. He does not get a guaranty of his share of earnings 
ofthe port. Hefillsin. He is casual. 

Mr. Byrne. How many of them would you say were around / 

Mr. Brivces. It depends on the port. The number will vary from 
port to port. Mr. McDonald can tell you how many there are in the 
port of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Byrne. In October you answered Mr. Casey on class B members: 

Mr. Casey. You don’t have any trouble finding people to do longshore work, 
do you? 

Mr. Brinces. Yes, we do; lots of times we do. 

Mr. Casey. I mean, when you are trying to get additional class B members 
didn’t I understand the testimony to be you had 4,000 applications for 200 jobs? 

Mr. Brinces. That is true. 

Mr. Byrne. Then you do havea surplus ¢ 

Mr. Bripces. Well, we have a surplus in the sense that you have 
large numbers of men applying for entrance into the industry and 
to become registered longshoremen. That is true; yes. There is no 
shortage of labor on the Pacific coast. 

I was talking in terms of the number of registered longshoremen 
and the number of longshoremen in the industry. 

Mr. Byrne. Are they not registered to work / 

Mr. Brinces. The registered longshoremen are. 

Mr. Byrne. When I asked you if you had a surplus out there you 
said no, and I was wondering, because in the East we certainly do. 

Mr. Brinces. Well, no. I was talking about the longshore indus- 
try. Mr. Byrne, and in terms of the number of men registered as long 
shoremen, and the work is guaranteed them: they are preferred, they 
have first chance at the jobs: and we have a shortage of registered 
men. taking the industry as a whole. 

Mr. Zevenko. Will the gentleman yield 4 

Mr. Byrne. In just a moment. 

Do you not remember me asking you do you shape the men up a 
7 in the morning and then at 4 in the afternoon, and do you pick certain 
individuals for certain kinds of work ? 

You said no. 

Mr. Bripces. No: we don't 

Mr. Byrne. How about these 4,000 people for the 200 jobs 7 

Mr. Bripers. Well, in the port of Los Angeles, in order to build up 


an d add to the registered list of longshoremen. it was made known 
that more longshoremen would be registered. It is something like 
a civil-servi ce list. So the word was passed around that applications 
would be rec ohY ed an d an opportunity afiorded to people who wanted 
to go to work ac longshoremen : and altho igh Oo} lv. cay. 200 were 
gol! og to he added th the registered ] st. some 4.000 ‘pp eati . came 
in for those 200 jobs. 

Mr. BYENXE. Now. are al] these people al owed to vote on th refs ’ 


endum ¢ 
Mr. Berpcrs. Those 4.000 7 
Mr. Byexe. Yes. 
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Mr. Brivers. Oh, no; only the members of the union were allowed 
to vote. 

Mr. Byrne. Are these not members of the union ? 

Mr. Brinces. No; not the 4,000 applicants. 

Mr. Byrne. How do you get a job unless you are a member of the 
union ¢ 

Mr. Brivers. By being a registered longshoreman, and you can be 
a registered longshoreman Ww ithout being a member of the union, and 
you are guaranteed your full rights as a registered longshoreman, your 
full share of the work and all that goes along with it. 

Mr. Dorn. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Byrne. Yes. 

Mr. Dorn. Are there any registered longshoremen who are not mem- 
bers of the union ? 

Mr. Brinces. Yes. 

Mr. Dorn. How many? 

Mr. Brivers. Not very many. 

Mr. Dorn. Are there 5 or 10, or 2 or 3? 

Mr. Brinees. How many in the port? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Two hundred in our port. 

Mr. Brivces. Well, I have learned something from that question, 
and the president h: ad better get on the job. He says 200 in the port 
of Los Angeles. That is news s to me. 

Tamsorry. The committee has been misinformed. Mr. McDonald 
says that he had reference to the class B list, but in terms of fully 

registered longshoremen. 

Mr. Byrne. Who is Mr. McDonald? I do not see anything here 
about Mr. McDonald ? 

Are you Mr. McDonald ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. Iam president of local 13. 

Mr. Byrne. I see. 

Mr. Dorn. Let Mr. Bridges proceed, if you would, to straighten 
it out. 

Mr. Brincrs. There are some. We have to understand that the 
main body of longshoremen are registered longshoremen. They are 
permanent, steady workers and, when they become registered and 
registration takes place by the union and management under the con- 
tract, placing them on the registered list, believing they are qualified 
and able to do the work, then they become registered longshoremen. 

Mr. Garmatz. Class A ? 

Mr. Brrioces. Class A ; yes. 

Mr. ZeLenKo. Are those members of the union or merely registered 
longshoremen ? 

Mr. Briners. They are in the main registered longshoremen. There 
are some that are not. 

Mr. Zetenko. That is what Mr. Byrne was asking. 

Mr. Brinces. And my answer was they are not all members of the 
union. 

Mr. Dorn. My question was how many. 

Mr. Brineers. I think in the port of San Francisco there are 5, and 
the membership in the port of San Francisco is between 4.500 and 
5,000. ; 

Mr. Zetenko. Mr. Witness, you see Mr. Casey’s question was: 
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I mean, when you are trying to get additional class B members—didn’t I 
understand the testimony to be you had 4,000 applications for 200 jobs? 

What was the meaning of the expression “class B members”; mem- 
bers of the union. Do you have class B members in the union / 

Mr. Brinees. I think that was Mr. Casey’s. There are no class B 
members in our union. That is, class B means registration of long- 
shoremen. There is class A and class B registration. There is no 
class A and class B union membership. 

Mr. ZeELENKO. May I ask you this: Who hires these nonunion people 
whom you say get jobs from time to time ? 

Mr. Brrpces. They are hired from the hiring hall the same way 
that every other longshoreman is hired. They report to the hiring 
hall and are dispatched on a job by the dispatchers in the hiring hall 
who are union men but directed and paid and governed by a joint 
committee of employers and the union. 

Mr. Zetenxo. If there should occur a time when there is a shortage 
of class A members and you need somebody to fill in the job and you 
always have this surplus of 4,000 class B members, why should there 
be a shortage at any time ? 

Mr. Brivers. W ell, when you have run out of your class A registered 
men, then you use up your class B registered men because they are 
attached to the hiring hall, too, except there is a difference in their 
status. They are registered longshoremen class B. 

After class A is used, you use class B. After you have used your 
class B, then you go to anywhere you can get men. Mainly, we 
have arrangements with the State unemploy ment office and you 
put in a call to the State employment service and they send men down 
to the hiring hall and they are dispatched. 

Then you might call on other unions to see if they have any, like 
building laborers, and they send these men to the hiring hall and they 
are dispatched i in an emergency. 

Mr. ZELENKo. What you mean is that you have a certain number of 
class A longshoremen. Beside that number, you have 4,000 class B 
registrants looking for 200 jobs. Why should there ever be a short- 
age? 

Mr. Brinces. No; that is not correct, Mr. Zelenko. 

Mr. Zetenxo. Can you explain that? 

Mr. Brwces. You had 4,000 applicants to be registered as class B 
longshoremen, and, as you need more men on the class A list, they 
move up from the class B list. Then you add more men to the class 
B list. 

The 4,000 applications come in from all over the country. 

Mr. Byrne. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Brinces. They are merely applicants. It is just like making 
an application for a civil-service job. 

Mr. ZeLenko. In other words, he has to have so many working 
hours as a stevedore or longshoreman before he gets in your union? 
Is that what you are trying to say / 

Mr. Brewers. No, sir; that is not so. That is not true. 

Mr. Zetenko. How do they get elevated from B to A? 

Mr. Brinces. They go up in order of seniority. In other words, 
as vacancies occur on the fist, men are transferred from the B list 
to the A list and the man on the B list, providing all things are equal, 
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who has the greatest amount of seniority in the industry transfers 
to the A list, and another man is added to the B list. 

Mr. Ray. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Bringes. Well, it is a very simple reason. It is identical. We 
tried to pattern it on the civil-service list. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Bridges, how many are registered in class B? 

Mr. Brincrs. It varies. It varies in various ports. 

Mr. Ray. In Los Angeles. 

Mr. Brinces. In Los Angeles, presently 200 in the port of Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Ray. I think that is the point that has not been made clear: 
that you have a list of registered people in class B. You fill your 
200 places that you need and the rest are just pending applications. 

Mr. Briners. That is right, pending applications. 

Mr. Ray. So that you have 3,200, class A; 200, class B and, from 
the figures given, 3,800 waiting to get into class B if there is an 
opening. 

Mr. Briners. That is right. The figures Mr. St. Sure gave are 
correct ; 3,200 and an extra 200 class B. 

Mr. Garmarz. Would the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

Mr. Garmatz. Would you classify a class B man as what they call 
a permit man in the building trades council ? 

Mr. Brings. No; he has a much different status. 

Mr. Garmarz. What are the requirements of a class B man? What 
local requirements is he entitled to, or does he pay permit fees to 
work under the classification ¢ 

In other words, if a class B man goes into a class A job, what is his 
requirement? Does he pay any union permit fees? Just how does he 
fit in ? 

Mr. McDonatp. All you pay is for the upkeep of the hiring or dis- 
patch hall. 

Mr. Garmatz. What do youcall that? Is that so much a day ? 

Mr. McDonatp. It is paid on a monthly basis as dues. 


Mr. Garmatz. Does he pay monthly dues the same as the class A 
man ? 


Mr. McDonatp. No. 

Mr. Garmatz. Does he pay monthly dues but less than the class A 
man ¢ 

Mr. McDonatp. Far less. He pays the pro rata cost of the hiring, 
the dispatch hall. 

Mr. Dorn. Would the gentleman yield? How much is that? 

Mr. Garmatz. Whether he has employment or not, he must pay a 
certain amount per month? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, but when he is put on that list he has employ- 
ment. He is guaranteed employment, practically. 

Mr. Brinces. To explain the prorate, the hiring hall is run jointly 
by a joint committee of employers and the union, and the costs are 
paid jointly. The employer pays half; the union pays half. 

The union cost is broken down so you can arrive at how much it costs 
each man. 

In the case of Los Angeles, you take the total cost of the hiring hall 
for the union for a month. You would divide it by 2,200, and what 
you would get would be the individual pro rata cost for each indi- 
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vidual for the upkeep of the hiring hall. That is the fee charged to 
the class B men. 


It might be about a dollar a month, whereas union dues would be $6 
a month. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Seely-Brown ! 

Mr. Srety-Brown. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Ray ? 

Mr. Ray. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Mailliard ? 

Mr. Mamutiarp. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Dorn? 

Mr. Dorn. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmarz. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Crark. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmartz. Mr. Zelenko? 

Mr. ZeLeN«KO. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Did you have anything to add to the statement of 
Mr. Bridges, Mr. McDonald 

Mr. McDonap. Well, I would like to make a little statement in 
regard to what efforts we have made in terms of trying to correct var- 
ious problems. 

When I first went into office, F was notified that there was going to 
be a tremendous load of citrus being moved to overseas, so that I im- 
mediately went around to the various CIO and AFL locals and the 
State unemployment office and created subsidiary work pools whereby 
we could take care of the peak problem. 

Also, at the same time I instituted a training program for young 
members so that they would get themselves acquainted with operating 
the skilled jobs, and, as the records will show and bear out, during that 
peak period, why, we took care of it very adequately. 

I went to a group of teachers and asked them if they would set up 
a dispatch system. They were going on their summer vacations and 
I said that there would be opportunities for extra work if they wished 
and it would be educational for them. 

Mr. Garmatz. It was sort of an apprentice training program or 
something of that sort ? 

Mr. McDonaup. Just to take care of the peak load. You see, it 
was sort of an emergency problem. We had to activate ourselves in it 
and get it so that we could take care of these ships that were coming 
in. That was partofour program. It proved out well. 

We handled quite a number of ships with that. 

I then put out a bulletin in regard to our local policy on stewards, 
which I would like to read, if I may: 

November 1, 1955, at a special stop-work meeting, an overflow attendance of 
members heard a report of the officers regarding our situation locally and per- 
taining to certain work practices, and violations of basic union rules and 
contract provisions. The membership adopted the program to live up to the 
contract provisions and commitments that had been made by our negotiating 


committee and international president regarding conformance 


and performance 
of contract. 


Adopted unanimously by the membership was the key to cleaning up our 
dirty linen, that publicly got an airing by the Bonner committee. This key was 
to use the steward’s system to assist the officers in the rigid enforcement of the 


proeram. 
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Mr. Garmarz. I think you might read it more slowly and louder. 

Mr. McDonatp (reading) : 

This policy is still in force and your officials are solidly behind the stewards 
who have had their ups and downs in the all-out drive to get this local “on the 
ball.” 

Some stewards went berserk, some were enthusiastic and slacked off after the 
program was put into action. 

To refresh and clear the decks of any misunderstandings, the stewards shall— 

1. Enforce all working rules, practices, and contract provisions. 

2. Be the spokesman for all men on the job. It is his duty to consult all 
members involved in a dispute before acting or attempting to settle with 
management. 

The stewards may— 

1. Call replacements for— 

(a) Members who fail to show. 

(b) Members who leave the job without being properly replaced. 

(c) Members who are intoxicated. 


~ * * oh * = * 

Brothers, we support these policies 100 percent, so tighten up on our self- 
discipline and back your stewards. Contract time and negotiations are made 
easier and smoother when we keep our word. 

Our steward system at the present time is functioning very well. 
We have a chief steward on each ship that coordinates the activities 
of the stewards involved and, whenever a grievance comes up or some 
problem is involved, he works with the boss to keep the job rolling. 

We have advocated that there be no work stoppages at all, and the 
record will bear me out that I told Mr. Kibre the same thing. 

There have been at the present time no work stoppages. We have 
settled all our grievances on the jobs. We feel that we have the prob- 
lem of manpower shortage licked by utilizing all these temporary 
subsidiary work forces. 

We honestly want to live up to our contracts and perform our part 
of the bargain, and prior to my coming up here I met with PMA 
and a group of our working rules committee, in terms of working 
out these 48 unilateral work rules and disagreements. 

We had a very good meeting, and we are getting them out of our 
1air. 

Last Friday night I started a training program with all new mem- 
bers, to educate them in the work practices as to the rigging of ships 
and the dragging of winches and the responsibilities that they had on 
the union side. 

Mr. Garmatz. How long have you been in the organization ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Well, I have been in the organization since 1937. 

Mr. Garmatz. Where are you from originally? Are you from the 
west coast ? 

Mr. McDona.p. The west coast. 

Mr. Garmatz. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Tollefson ? 

Mr. Totierson. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. I have no questions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Atten. Mr. McDonald, do you not have a pretty low age level 
for the unions on the west coast? Do you not have a younger group 
of men, or most of them ? 

Mr. McDonatp. They must be 18 years of age before they can 
come in. 
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: Yes, we have a very young membership group on a total overall 
asis. 

Mr. Kisre. If I may interject, is it not true that at San Pedro the 
age level of longshoremen is generally lower than it is in most of the 
other ports? 

Ft McDona.p. Yes, our membership age averages around 30 years 
of age. 

Mr. Aten. San Francisco would be nearer 35 or 45? 

Mr. Brinces. As you go north, the age level goes up, Mr. Allen, 
until we get to the lumber ports in the northerly part of Washington. 
There, I guess, our age levels are around 47 or 48. It grows as we 
go north. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. Brinces. Mr. Chairman, this record looks a little horrible. 

Mr. Garmatz. What do you mean? Do you mean the percentage? 

Mr. Brinces. In view of my statement and Mr. McDonald’s state- 
ment on work stoppage. Of course, it goes back to January 1955 and 
through February 1956. I wanted to point out that February 1956 
predates McDonald coming into office, and also to say that he has told 
you he has been in the union since 1937, and he was elected president 
right off the dock since the committee was out there. This is his first 
time in Washington, and his first time in an airplane, and his first time 
before a committee, but I suppose he will get used to that. 

On this work stoppage here, we shouldn’t have any illusions that 
the industry is ever going to get to the point where there will be 
no work stoppages over one thing or another. There can be all kinds 
of honest differences of opinion. The work is unsafe and I wouldn’t 
want the committee to get the idea that the men just deliberately 
stop working to be nasty. 

There are many occasions where they used to. That is not the 
situation any more. 

There is another thing, if you will compare this chart. Reference 
was made here by Mr. St. Sure to the climb in production since the 
committee was in Los Angeles last October, and then a falling off. 

It is true that the falling off somewhat corresponds to the time 
Mr. McDonald went into office in March of this year. It also cor- 
responds, if you will note, to the month of March, the period of 
gang shortages. And naturally, where there is a peak load coming 
along and you have to scurry around and get a lot of extra men, and 
in the port of Los Angeles they can run to 2,000 a day, you are 
getting a lot of men to work 1 day. They are not efficient, skilled 

ongshoremen just like that, so that has an impact on production. 

Secondly, we move into the vacation period beginning in the month 
of April. Of course, that removes quite a few of the skilled work 
force and their places have to be taken and they are not always re- 
placed by men who are used to the work, and all those things affect 
production. 

It is just not chopped off like that, and the drop in production cer- 
tainly is not due to the change in officers down there. I want to make 
that clear. 

Mr. Garmartz. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Maru1arp. Mr. Chairman ! 

Mr. Garmatz. Yes. 

Mr. Maruiarp. Mr. Bridges, on that same subject, Mr. St. Sure read 
the experience of a large number of companies and he did not identify 
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them by name but only by letter. It was rather interetsing to know 
that the different companies had different experiences in this relative 
production record. 

Do you think there would be anything to indicate that the compa- 
nies that have the best experience on maintaining the increased produc- 
tion would be the ones that were able to get experienced gangs as 
against inexperienced ¢ 

Mr. Brinces. Well, I don’t want to go too far on this, but in the 
union, for example, we have some difficulties with our local unions. 
Rules might be rules, and we agree, but the local unions are very 
effective in going out and making a few deals on their own with local 
( ‘companies. 

Many of the steamship companies take a few steps to see that, if pos- 
sible, they get good gangs and get them day after day, and they are 
not averse to making a few little deals in violation of the contract 
with the local union. 

Of course, I guess Mr. St. Sure has that headache on his side as well 
as we do. I just happen to know that he has a tough time keeping 
his member companies from making side deals with the union on 
more than one thing. 

There are quite a few of these practices that we are talking about 
here which are considered in violation of the contract that, as far as 
a lot of the companies are concerned, they are not in violation of the 
contract because, by winking at them, they might get certain gangs 
of men that they consider better than other gangs, and in that way 
get production up. 

It is not all a one-sided thing here. 

You take the coast as a whole and the contractors, and we are com- 
mitted to have that contract observed. Well, our members get out of 
line, but it is not only a one-way street. Plenty of the members are 
not complaining, you ‘might say, about some of these practices. They 
are down to point of production and figure they may as well payoff 
to get their ship, and they payoff, much, of course, to Mr. St. Sure’s 
dismay, I suppose, and once in a while it causes trouble because when 
we complain about 4 on and 4 off, some local is liable to come up with, 
if not an oral understanding, a written understanding with a mem- 
ber company saying, “What are you beefing about? It is O. K. with 
thecompany. Who are you working for?” 

So that, we do have these problems that add to our difficulty. 

Mr. Garmatz. If there are no other questions, the meeting is 
adjourned. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Bridges and Mr. McDonald, for appear- 
ing here as witnesses. Your testimony has been very instructive and 
will be v ery helpful. 

Mr. Brinces. On the record, Mr. Chairman, with all due respect 
to the chairman, I am sorry Mr. Bonner wasn’t here. I would like it 
in the record because once he mentioned. if you recall, me saying hello 
to some of the other members of the committee and ov erlooking him. 

I hope you will tell him we missed him. 

Mr. Garmarz. The hearing is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the committee was recessed, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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